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i 


T would be well at the beginning of this discussion to avoid 

abstractions as far as we can. For the subject with which we are 
dealing is an intensely human one. It has to do with the lives of men 
and women and is no academic exercise. In the background of our 
discussion in this year of our Lord 1952 and in the year 7 of the 
atomic bomb, there are millions of human beings tortured, im- 
prisoned, exiled, displaced, such a mass of accumulated misery as 
the world has never before known. 

Yet the strange thing is that this human suffering has been caused 
not so much by the hard practical necessities of war as by the cold 
passionless pursuit of theory. Men have been led into bondage in 
the name of freedom. It is one of the tragedies of our time that the 
generous impulses of youth and the natural strivings of mankind 
after freedom are being exploited by men from whose minds 
generosity has long since departed and who know not what freedom 
means. 

It is abstractions that have brought us to where we are:—the 
substitution of the idea of freedom for freedom itself, the exaltation 
of humanity above the concern for men and women, the easy self- 
flattery that comes from a morbid attachment to logical consistency 
with premises that are themselves illogical and the despising of the 
domestic virtues of truth-speaking, good-will and kindly considera- 
tion towards your neighbour. We shall no doubt have to use abstract 
terms such as “‘ freedom ” and “ education ” but I want us to think 
all the while of ‘‘ free men” and of “‘ educated men.” 

And if abstraction leads in the matter of freedom to nominalism, 
i.e. the substitution of the name of a thing for the thing itself, it 
leads in education to the worship of technique. There are those who 
feel that the intensive study of books is a genuine education while 
others feel that activity and not reading is the real master key that 
sets free the spirit of man. Orthodox education has been the victim 
of the fallacy of formal training—whereby the study of a specific 
subject has been held to produce a quality of mind which is not 
specific but general. On the other hand, what we call progressive 
education has often identified freedom with mere free choice and 
has ignored the necessity to create the ability to choose and the 
provision of standards by which to choose. There is good psycho- 
logical insight in the story of the little girl in the progressive school 
who asked her teacher ‘‘ Please can we stop doing as we like now? ”’ 


* Address delivered at the I.A.R.F. Congress, Oxford, Aug. 15th, 1952. 
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It is now just a century since the death of Froebel, one of the 
greatest prophets of education that there has ever been. I believe 
that his insight will be of considerable help to us in this discussion. 
He saw, what his contemporaries did not see, that education was 
not just a service to be given or withheld at will. It was a right, 
and, as William Lovett the Chartist put it, it was a right deriving 
from the nature of society itself. This view finds expression in the 
International Declaration of Human Rights, Article 23, where it 
has been laid down that everybody has a right to education. In the 
laws of England education is now reckoned among civil rights and 
is the concern of the community as such, not to be delegated to any 
sectional interest in the community, religious or philanthropic. 

But Froebel further defined this right. He said ‘‘ The child 
has the right to be at each stage what that stage requires.” He 
wrote in days when children were dressed as little adults with long 
trousers or long skirts—a form of clothing which was exactly 
symbolic of the thought of the times. Froebel’s great English 
contemporary, Dr. Arnold of Rugby, has indeed said that the aim 
of education was to hasten the change from childhood to manhood, 
showing clearly that he thought of childhood as a stage to be left 
behind as soon as possible. This was an attitude which Froebel 
held in abhorrence. He saw that at each stage the child was a 
complete person, that however much the teacher saw one stage to be 
preparatory to the next, the child did not see it so at all. The present 
is the only life that he has and to subordinate it to something else 
is to do violence to his personality as it is now. Consequently there 
must be no hastening. There must be development at a person’s 
own pace. There must be a due recognition of the fact that periods 
of consolidation have to follow periods of stimulus, that it takes 
time for a person to mature, but that even while he is maturing he 
is still a complete person. That is the difference between the growth 
of a living thing and the growth of an inanimate object. A building 
grows by adding room to room and floor to floor, and it is not 
complete until it is finished. A plant grows by.an inward urge which 
affects the whole of its being at once but at every stage it is a complete 
plant. Every living thing has a law of its own being. It has to be 
itself at every stage. A Dachshund cannot be turned into an Alsatian 
dog by extra feeding. There is a certain self-hood which makes it 
what it is and it must follow that law of its own being or perish. 
That self may not be fully revealed until the later stages of growth 
but it is there in posse at every stage and to the person himself it is, 
at every stage, present in actuality. 

If this be so, it is clear that variety is of the very essence both 
of freedom and of education. The totalitarian state has no use for 
variety, not even the very limited measure of variety that is possible 
in the totalitarian church. Propaganda is concerned not with variety 
but with the acceptance of a common pattern. Wherever, therefore, 
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we see the current strongly set towards gleichschaltung in church 
or state we may be sure that we are heading not for the open sea 
but for some obscure inland backwater. If men are to realise them- 
selves at their best and to bring to the community the full exercise 
of their own special gifts they can never have conformity as a goal. 
All men are born nonconformists and they only cease to be so when 
conformity itself lies along the line of their own characteristic nature. 


3. 


The free man and the educated man are men who have been 

able to come to terms with the world, without any compulsion save 
that of a respect for other men’s convictions. To arrive here is to 
reach the meeting point of a number of roads that start out from 
different places. First, both the free man and the educated man have 
achieved that enlargement of the soul which comes from discipline 
freely accepted. Secondly, they are men under authority, for they 
know that they have been bought with a price. They are where they 
are and what they are because of the recognition that other men have 
worked and have died that they may be so. Consequently they are 
not their own, they belong to an honourable society of redeemed 
men and in order to carry on the work of redemption into the next 
generation they each must be “else sinning greatly, a dedicated 
spirit.” 
2 Thirdly, they have arrived at the goal of equality. Men are 
born unequal, and equality of opportunity only emphasises still 
more the differences between them. Equality rests in one thing only, 
namely parity of esteem. Where all appreciate in others the gifts 
which they themselves do not possess and yet also rejoice in the gifts 
that they themselves can bring, there is freedom, and there also, 
and there only, is equality. 

The goal of freedom cannot really be reached by one person 
_alone. No man can be free while any brother of his is in chains. 
While one single person remains in exile no man can really be at 
home. That is why the present situation in Eastern Europe affects 
us all. It is not just the prisoners of the Russians who have lost 
their freedom. We have al/ lost our freedom. This and this only 
is the truth in the idea of the solidarity of the human race. It is quite 
different from the old slogan of the Marxists: “‘ Workers of the world 
unite: you have nothing to lose but your chains.” A class solidarity 
is simply another form of imperialism and is just as odious. Freedom 
is won only as it is won for all, for the so-called bourgeois as well as 
for the manual worker, for the white as well as for the black. Where 
it is taken for granted that the only way to achieve freedom for some 
people is that they should hold everybody else in subjection, freedom 
is a myth, Goodwill and social sense are the marks of the free man 
and of the educated man. 

Who, however, is sufficient for these things? It is very question- 
able if any of these principles are even remotely possible except to 
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the truly redeemed and religious man. And there are two 
reasons for this belief. First of all, there is such a thing as “ the 
heroic for earth too hard.” We have seen it over and over again in 
human history, victims of oppression becoming oppressors in their 
turn; the Pilgrim Fathers exiling themselves in the name of freedom 
and setting up a new tyranny of their own beyond the seas; 
Voortrekkers crossing the Vaal river in the name of freedom and 
taking their slaves with them; victims of Nazi tyranny becoming 
themselves even more tyrannical as Communists; working men 
fighting for the emancipation of their class and forging new chains 
for their fellow workers in so doing. Is not the moral of all this 
that in the last resort freedom is a function not of politics but of 
religion? And when religion is itself political, freedom is impossible. 
Only in the enabling power of God can man achieve that freedom 
which is complete self-realisation. We cannot even be ourselves 
without God’s grace. The power of sin is far too strong for us. 

Then in the second place, does not the pursuit of freedom 
illustrate the same ambivalence that there is in the New Testament 
conception of the kingdom of God? The kingdom has arrived, says 
Jesus. It is within you. All you have to do is to enter into your 
inheritance. On the other hand the kingdom is also coming at the 
end of the age. It is the final consummation of God’s creation. 
How can it be both present and yet not present, future and yet here 
and now? Surely only on a basis of that same solidarity which I 
have mentioned as a necessary characteristic of freedom. For 
freedom too is in a measure possible to the individual here and now 
but it is only fully attained when all men are free. 

This inherent frustration is one of the trials of our mortal 
life and it has tinged with pessimism the convictions of all genuine 
lovers of freedom. It is present in Jeremiah and in St. Paul and it is 
what Unamuno in our day has called “‘ the tragic sense of life.” 
The religious man, however, (and I give my own specific meaning - 
to that phrase—the Christian man, the redeemed man) is aware 
of this tension between the two aspects of the Kingdom of God, 
and can live the life of inner freedom and yet also live the life of 
hope, so long, that is, as the evil practices of men do not get in the 
way. For the Kingdom of God does not come by instalments. 
It is an absolute, and is present in its fulness where men surrender 
their lives to Christ. At the same time, and not in opposition to this, 
it is also a future condition not reached until all men have come to 
the Father’s house and made good their position as his children. 

I have used the term “surrender” advisedly because it is 
essential in any true appreciation of freedom. Men can never 
really be free in the sense of being unrelated. A free man must be 
free of something and yet, being a man, he must still be dependent. 
In these days he is dependent on outside influences and persons for 
his food, and one result of civilisation is to increase that dependence. 
To understand freedom in a modern society we have therefore to 
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go down much deeper than we would have to go in a society where 
economic independence was possible. One of the complications in the 
expression of freedom arises from that very fact. Freedom has to be 
worked out in terms of its apparent opposite. The grain of the wood 
sets a limit to the workman’s independence, but his skill is shown 
in the use he makes of it. Freedom, in all spheres, is achieved only 
by accepting and making use of the limitation inherent in all relation- 
ship. The mere existence of other self-determining human beings 
in the same community is a limitation on everybody in that com- 
munity. There is no means, therefore, for a man to become free 
except by the right use of his relationships. And the most healthy 
relationship between people is in joint service to a cause which cails 
out from them the best that is in them. The phrase in the Anglican 
prayer-book—* whose service is perfect freedom” contains a 
paradox which is the truth. To Carlyle’s dictum that ‘‘ no man is a 
hero to his valet ’’ Chesterton opposed the true fact that every man 
would gladly be a valet to his hero. This service to the representative 
person who has our whole heart and mind is no slavery but is the 
highest form of self-expression and is‘ perfect freedom.” 


*“* In truth, the prison, unto which we doom ourselves, 
No prison is...” 


More than that, it creates a society of its own, a society of fellow 
loyalists, free, characteristic and equal. “* Tell me whom you serve 
and [I will tell you what manner of man you are.” 

Thus it is in surrender to and in service of the highest whom 
we know that we arrive at maturity. The Epistle to the Ephesians 
indicates the goal—“ till we all attain unto... a full grown man, 
unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.” 


4. 


We may now bring together certain characteristics of the freedom 
into which we seek to educate ourselves and other people. 

In the first place, it is clear that freedom is not so much attained 
as revealed as we go along. Solvitur ambulando. It is like going up 
a mountain. The higher peaks are not in sight until we have 
conquered the lower slopes. The man may feel that he has attained 
his freedom once he is politically free, is recognised as a citizen and 
has the right to vote and to be a representative of his fellows. This 
political freedom, however, may but reveal his economic servitude 
and so a further height has to be reached. Yet when it is reached 
it is seen to be not the summit at all but another vantage point from 
which he can see his social disabilities, previously unrecognised, 
and at this point he may most likely hand over the struggle to his 
children. And so social equality is won in the next generation. 
Now, however, when he is in apparent control of his own political 
economic and social destiny the man discerns a whole range of peaks 
that reveal to him that he is still in bondage to his passions, his 
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prejudices, his readiness to take offence, his sense of insecurity. 
Or suppose the metaphor is all wrong and that it is his own 
temperament that always holds him in bondage, he may quite easily 
battle for political and social freedom as a substitute for doing battle 
with himself. There is an advantage in having an enemy outside 
the gate for he postpones for you the necessity of recognising the 
enemy within. 

Then again freedom is a moral quality. This is not only because 
it is concerned with choice and with action, but also because it is 
concerned with the results of that choice. To be free to choose 
between this and that, between right and wrong, is fundamental to 
the very nature of freedom. No man can be free unless he is free to 
do wrong. But this is only one step to freedom. There are two others 
which must be taken. 

The first is that the choice must not be left continually in 
suspense. To be able to do this or that and never to do either is 
to be a neutral who is in process of bartering away his freedom. 
The evil effect of too long a suspense of judgment is that it brings into 
existence a new consideration, namely, that which is easy and that 
which is hard. It is psychologically true that a good choice is best 
made immediately it is seen to be good. Any suspense of judgment 
after that point has been reached can only strengthen the case for 
its opposite, and so we choose neither the good nor the bad as such 
but the easier of the two. 

But there is another reason against persistent suspense of 
judgment. It inhibits moral progress. Thought and action (and 
decision is a form of action) alternate one with the other. There 
is a point beyond which no further truth is available to the thinker 
unless and until he comes to a decision about that which he has 
already. He must do something about it. Then on the basis of that 
decision the situation has been altered and he can resume his thinking 
from that new point. Similarly the man of action cannot for ever go 
on with his action with any hope of progress unless and until from 
time to time he comes to a halt, surveys his achievement and under- 
stands its significance. Having so to speak consolidated his position 
in his own mind he can then go into further action with a greater 
sense of purpose. This alternation is equally true in scientific 
research—hypothesis and experiment are necessary to one another 
in the discovery of the truth. To emphasise one of these necessities 
to the exclusion of the other is to get life out of perspective and to 
lose both the fact and the sense of freedom. Thus both of Ibsen’s 
great characters are in bondage but in different ways—Brand, 
because he makes up his mind before thinking and Peer Gynt because 
he goes on thinking and never makes up his mind at all. Both of them 
are Immature personalities and the most notable thing about each 
is his lack of freedom. But Peer Gynt is in the worse case, for 
deliberately to evade alternatives by postponing choice is to deceive 
oneself with a false appearance of freedom. 
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The first step, therefore, is to make a decision. The second step 
is to choose the good. We have to be free to choose, but the strange 
thing is that to make the wrong choice results in the loss of the very 
thing that made choice possible at all, namely freedom itself. The 
effect of making the wrong choice may not be evident at the time but 
it finally results in loss of inner integrity and freedom. Men must 
be free even to do themselves harm, but the exercise of this freedom 
by actually doing themselves harm results in their choosing a greater 
bondage. The Oxford idealist philosopher, T. H. Green, put this 
in an epigram when he said that a man is free only when, faced with 
two choices, he naturally and inevitably chooses the good. 
Deuteronomy said the same thing: “‘ I have set before thee life and 
death, therefore choose life.” 

Accordingly freedom requires choice, but it is a great deal 
more than choice. At any given time the choice is something in 
a specific category, as for instance in political status or in the choice 
of a vocation, but the result of the choice is far from specific—it 
affects a man’s general attitude and either helps or hinders the 
building up of a free man. Yet the choice itself must be free. To 
desire that men should choose the good and to make assurance 
doubly sure that that alone is what they can choose, deprives even 
the right choice of that quality which makes it moral. It is worth 
reiterating this fact, because over-anxiety is the occupational disease 
of those who labour for their fellows’ good, and it lends itself so 
easily to the short cut. But the short cut which does not carry with 
it a man’s whole heart and mind, freely given, can produce only 
a forced community. 

53 


Having tried to indicate the characteristics of a free man, 
I pass now to consider the nature of the education which is ‘to 
produce the result. 

Education inevitably involves certain factors which seem at 
first to contradict the very idea of freedom. It brings in this apparently 
interfering third party with a plan in his mind, knowing the end as 
well as the beginning, and seeking deliberately to carry out this 
purpose. He may, and, if he is a good teacher, he will create the 
illusion of freedom. The pupil will be given genuine freedom of 
choice, but the range of his choice will be deliberately limited until 
such time as he has formed for himself the ability to choose. How 
many children would choose algebra if the choice before them were 
algebra or ice-cream? There would be more chance of choosing 
algebra if the choice were limited to algebra or geometry. The 
ability to discern between categories and to take the long and not 
only the short view is a matter of character development. The 
teacher therefore is concerned not so much with the choice between 
this and that as with the ability to choose at all. 

This introduces two tensions into the attitude of the teacher. 
First of all he has to decide what alternatives are to be set before the 
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pupil and as these have to be genuine alternatives the selection of 
them imposes a discipline on the teacher. He has to be honest with 
himself and with his pupil. Secondly, he has to see beyond this 
particular choice and take care that the capacity to choose is also 
being developed in the pupil. The teacher will not always be there 
to select from all the array of alternatives those that are in his 
opinion proper subjects for consideration. The pupil has to learn 
to see for himself what the real alternatives are and then to choose 
between them. It is an agonising responsibility to send someone out 
into a world in which all kinds of hitherto unknown alternatives 
await him and to hope that he will have the good sense rightly to 
select, reject, decide and abide by his decision. Over-anxiety comes 
in here in different ways. One type of teacher would like to be there 
all the time to do his choosing for him. Another type—common 
among Catholics—would seek to visualise all the possible alternatives 
in advance, and to provide a neat short answer to the questions to 
which they give rise. This is the method of casuistry, the real weakness 
of which is its complete abolition of freedom. Any man who has 
argued with Catholics or with Communists soon becomes aware that 
his opponent is not free to face any issue on first principles. There is 
in the background an official answer and the disputant is as much 
concerned about his own possible deviationism in reply as about the 
force of your own argument. 

But following upon all this there is a third and still greater 
tension that arises when the pupil has made his choice and may have 
chosen in opposition to his teacher. What matters here is not the 
actual choice itself but the grounds on which it was made. So 
long as the pupil has arrived at maturity and is capable of making 
a genuine worth-while choice and so long as he had made it and 
accepts the responsibility that follows from it, the teacher has done 
his work and done it well. When Simon de Montfort, at the fatal 
Battle of Evesham in 1265, saw the young Prince Edward advancing 
against him in a new line of battle formation, he knew that the day 
was lost. Nevertheless he cried out in admiration, ‘‘ By the arm of 
St. James they come on right manfully. And it was from me that 
they learned it.” No better illustration than this could be given of a 
genuine education into freedom. It does credit to both sides. 


6. 


We have seen that Froebel’s maxim that ‘‘ the child has the 
right to be at each stage what that stage requires” implies that 
each stage of growth is complete in itself and must not be sacrificed 
to any later stage. But it is not only the teacher who may do violence 
to a pupil’s personality by hastening the process of growth: the 
pupil may harm himself in the same way. It is a characteristic of 
modern adolescence that the gestures of adulthood are exhibited 
long before there is sufficient maturity of mind and emotion to 
sustain them. It is not always the teacher’s fault if 
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** Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy.” 


The modern teacher is often only too willing that it should not be 
so but he is frustrated by the pupil himself. There is no more 
pathetic sight than adolescence masquerading as maturity or chains 
being mistaken for wings. 

There is however, a further corollary from Froebel’s maxim. 
Education into freedom means the education of all the different 
sides of life together. Uneven development inevitably means that 
the undeveloped elements in life act as a drag on those more mature 
and limit a person’s freedom. The stage of maturity which a person 
has reached at any given time is not a static condition. It is a highly 
active integration of all the various sides of life—intellectual, 
emotional, social, spiritual and physical—each of which is capable 
of being developed independently of the others. There is thus a 
horizontal as well as a vertical reference. It is not only that a lower 
and earlier stage must not be sacrificed to a higher and later stage, 
it means also that none of the factors present at any one stage shall 
be sacrificed to any other. There are many men who have reached 
the adult stage in their social and intellectual life who are in bondage 
to emotions which have remained undeveloped since they were 
children. Their emotional reactions are all childish and on reflection 
they put to shame the rational part of their personality. And there 
are many men who intellectually and emotionally would have arrived 
at maturity, but the spiritual side of them has become starved by 
lack of use through the tyranny of the intellect. Freedom cannot 
be achieved through such one-sided development. I know that in 
the providence of God such one-sided development of particular 
minds has resulted in discoveries in thought and action that have 
been for the benefit of the human race, just as progress in truth has 
been very largely due to people who could see only one side of a 
question. But there is a price to pay for genius and it is the genius 
who pays it. It is quite another thing deliberately to make our 
education one-sided in the belief that it will thereby produce a 

enius. 
5 It may well be asked, if we have to achieve a balance at each 
stage, how is it that change ever comes about at all? I have already 
indicated that change comes about through decision. The human 
being is continually being faced with choices and every decision made 
creates a new situation and a new balance has to be struck. But there 
is also an involuntary growth of the body itself which calls for 
action. The physical changes at puberty and at the menopause are 
accompanied by mental and emotional changes all of them requiring 
a reshuffling of the other factors of the personality. The personal 
problems that arise at the onset of old age require a very severe 
emotional adjustment if they are to be accepted and made to serve 
a greater freedom. Perhaps the idea of ‘ balance’ is not quite 
correct. It is rather a system of forces all of which are duly recog- 
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nised and encouraged but the resultant of which is progress in the 
direction of freedom. 

In all this we discover the truth in the etymology of the word 
‘ education.” It comes from a Low-Latin word meaning to nourish. 
It has nothing to do with ‘leading out’ or with instruction or 
propaganda or guidance or moulding. It is an agricultural term and 
is concerned with rearing animals. And nourishment implies all 
these processes that I have already mentioned. Its ultimate aim 
is to enable the pupil to be himself—his real, best, truest, free self, 
from which every other type of result is really a deviation. Nourish- 
ment implies a knowledge by the teacher not only of the needs and 
characteristics of the pupil but also of his own needs and his own 
characteristics and his own resources. For education (to drop the 
metaphor) is concerned with the relations of two living human 
beings—both self-determining and both seeking self-realisation, 
and the freedom of each depending on the freedom of the other. 


fhe 


Freedom, therefore, is an organic and a dynamic conception. 
It is not an esoteric state into which a person is brought, without 
relationships, without activity and without further progress, a kind 
of political and social Nirvana. It is characterised not only by the 
absence of interference but by loyalty to the highest that a man knows. 
A free man becomes so only by his own commitment. It is this which 
is so frequently misunderstood by the outside spectator. The 
position of a nun, for example, often makes the more violent 
Protestant see red, because he thinks of the bondage in which she is 
held by her Church. But seen from the inside, as Wordsworth in 
a famous sonnet looked at it, it is not like that at all. If it is true 
that the highest freedom comes from surrender— 


** Make me a captive, Lord 
And then I shall be free ’— 


the nun’s condition may be to her one of glad freedom. Having 
voluntarily accepted this condition she is a good deal more free 
than the trade unionist bricklayer who dare not lay more bricks 
per day than his union has decreed. 

Accordingly there are varying conditions of freedom, or shall 
we say of independence, and one sign of a man’s freedom is his 
ability voluntarily to give up his independence in one direction 
in order to be free to exercise it in another. One very common 
cause of unhappiness amongst men is the belief that we are capable 
of exercising freedom in all directions at once. We have to be 
educated into freedom and this means a real understanding of 
ourselves. It is not for other people to decide for us what we shall 
or shall not do, unless without any pressure on their part we give 
them permission to do so. But that only leaves us to solve our own 
problems ourselves. It all comes down to a question of the scale 
of values. What is it that we value so highly that we would willingly 
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give up our independence in order to have it? What is this pearl of 
great price for which we would sell all? These are questions concerned 
with commitment, and we must not be surprised if people give up 
something which to us would be precious in order to be sure of 
something else which to them is more precious still. To the Protestant, 
intellectual freedom seems to be more precious than rubies. There 
are people to whom it has not so high a value and, if they can achieve 
spiritual freedom only by yielding intellectual freedom, they will, 
sometimes gladly, sometimes sadly, let it go. This has been the history 
of many recent converts to Rome, men of restless minds, for ever 
seeing both sides of the question and unable to come down on one 
side or the other. Consequently they lived in bondage to their own 
uncertainty and unable to make any progress in the Christian life. 
For such men the sacrifice of one kind of freedom for another was 
not escapism but a genuine moral act. Ideally, both kinds ought to 
be held together, but as practical men we have to come to terms with 
the universe as we see it and, provided we honestly make our own 
terms, why should anyone else demur? 


8. 


Education into freedom, however, has its communal as well as 
individual aspect and here it is clear that freedom and independence 
are two quite different things. It is not only that in a community 
men are necessarily related; they are more than that, they are 
subordinated and subordination would seem to be the end of 
freedom. How to reconcile freedom and authority, how to get things 
done and yet allow everybody freely to give his contribution of 
thought and action to the doing of them is of course a very old 
question. 

The term ‘loyalty’ has been used and it expresses the only 
attitude within which men can be completely free and yet completely 
at one another’s service. The morbidity of altruism is removed 
where all men are both servers and served, and where all find their 
closest link not with one another directly but with one another 
through a common centre of loyalty. The pattern given to us in the 
New Testament of this kind of society is that of a family of men, 
of whom God is the father. It is only in the right kind of family 
that men can take one another for granted, can be themselves 
without hypocrisy, can serve and be served without humiliation and 
without superiority. There are no rules, no creeds of conduct, and 
even no conventions and yet the relationship is well understood 
and it represents the most perfect freedom. The Hebrew word for 
this relationship is chesed. Tyndale’s translation of this is Loving- 
kindness—that quality in God which when transfused among men 
makes for peace and goodwill and love. There is no higher or lower, 
master or servant, for one only is our Master and all we are brethren. 

Is such freedom to be found anywhere on earth, in these or any 
other times and in this or any other human society? Probably 
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not, and yet this is the goal to which we all tend. A very remarkable 
witness to its possibility was the Quaker Relief Service during 
the war. Professor Roger Wilson’s book Authority, Leadership 
and Concern tells the story. Here, on Quaker principles, the general 
sense of the community alone was the ultimate authority; yet there 
had to be some to give orders and some to carry them out. It was 
all done with the greatest efficiency and yet without any feeling of 
compulsion. There was authority but it was a charismatic authority 
and it was relieved from all semblance of officiousness by the fact 
that all members of the relief units, from the doctors and administra- 
tors to the typists and lorry drivers were under the same sense of 
commitment. Something of the same spirit has been shown in the 
witness of the Society of Friends during all the three centuries of its 
existence. No external standard of orthodoxy has been necessary 
any more than it is necessary in a well-ordered family. 

The fact is that the spirit of God is available to lead men not 
only into all truth but also into perfect freedom. In the last analysis 
a free man is the creation of God. 
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THE END OF A MARCH 


Now I am free of all my lost content, 

Free of the satisfaction of desire, 

Free of that great dragging weight of chain, 
The need to bind myself unto this world 
Gross in corruption and unsavoury 

With the rotting bulk of man’s achievement. 
Freewill, that great pack, slides from my back 
As I surrender, sinking to the ground, 

My tired back to rest. 


Rest after sweat; 
In the Tree’s eternal shade ends 
The long march that did not reach 
The world’s Hesperides. Now I can 
Lie down and stretch my limbs and let 
Another Will marrow my bones. P. J. HELM 
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Our Responsibility in Society 
JAMES LUTHER ADAMS, Ph.D. 


“TI will pour forth my Spirit upon all flesh.” 
—Joel 2: 28, Acts 2: 17. 


UR age is an age of anxiety, a time of troubles. None amongst 

us has escaped the anxiety, though the troubles have come 
nearer to some than to others. Well do J remember Dr. van Holk’s 
address at our Conference in 1938 at Bentveld, Holland, when he 
predicted that before another such Conference would be held a 
world war would probably intervene and that consequently some of 
us then present would not meet each other again. 

The fulfilment of that prediction makes the heart heavy, not 
only because we lament the sufferings and the casualties it has 
entailed but also because we know that these sufferings were the 
consequences of irresponsibility, and indeed partly of our irresponsi- 
bility. When we say “ our irresponsibility,” however, we have in 
mind not merely the unwise collective decisions of international 
politics but also what lay behind these decisions: our own personal 
irresponsibility. 

For most of us, personal irresponsibility in these matters is not 
the result of indolence; it is the consequence of misguided energy 


and devotion. Of this misguided devotion we find a telling parable 


in Thomas Mann’s novel Dr. Faustus. In Mann’s hero, or perhaps 
we should call him the anti-hero, we may see on a wide canvas the 
projection of personal irresponsibility. Adrien Leverkiihn, Thomas 
Mann’s Faustus, made a compact with the Devil, agreeing that in 
return for fame as a composer he would sever the bonds of normal 
affection and social responsibility. The outcome was disaster for 
Adrien and also for his nation: his disease became endemic. 

This sort of compact with Satan, we know, has often been 
made not only by artists who claim to remain “‘ above the battle.” 
Some of us make the compact under the aegis of a spuriously 
Protestant doctrine of vocation: we are prone to take seriously only 
the responsibility of doing our own professional or vocational work 
well. In this fashion we evade a costing responsibility for the social 
policies of the common life. One can find physicians, lawyers, 
professors, workers, who believe that their responsibilities obtain 
almost entirely in their vocational activity. Many a clergyman 
believes that he can be a better parish priest if he keeps himself aloof 
from the controversies of the market place and the civic forum. 
In a time when the slogan widely prevails that “‘ the customer is 


1 Address delivered at the [ARF Congress, Oxford, England, August 16, 1952. 
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always right,’ many men and women renounce vigorous participa- 
tionin community conflicts on the ground not only that they will other- 
wise jeopardise the high quality of their own work but also that they 
will offend their customers or clientéle if they take a public stand in 
favour of unpopular causes. The profile of this sort of underling 
(to use Dostoievsky’s term) appears in a tombstone epitaph which 
Dean Sperry of Harvard tells us he once saw in Scotland: 


Here lies John MacDonald 
Born a man 
Died a grocer. 


The Hitlers of any age or community are always grateful for, indeed 
they rely upon the sins of omission committed by these retreating, 
uncreative eunuchs. As Thomas Mann’s parable suggests, this 
compact for personal success is scarcely reliable. The compact 
protects the illusion that we are responsible when in fact we are 
only personally “ getting ahead.” 

The Free Christian’s sense of responsibility in society issues 
from his concern for something more reliable than the desire for 
personal success. It issues from the experience of and the demand 
for community. For the Free Christian, responsibility is a response 
to the Deed that was ‘“‘in the beginning,” to the Deed of Agape? 
that originally gave birth to the Christian community. It is a response 
to that divine, self-giving, sacrificial love which creates and con- 
tinually transforms a community of persons. This response by which 
community is formed and transformed is the process whereby men 
in obedience, freedom, and fellowship come to know God and to 
enjoy Him. Responsibility is response to a divinely given community- 
forming power; the early Christians spoke of it as “ living in Christ,” 
as God’s pouring forth of His spirirt. 

Irresponsibility is not a lack of response. Nor is it indifference 
or neutrality. It is a response to unreliable powers. Social irresponsi- 
bility is a response that expresses the obverse side of love; it is, in 
Biblical language, the working of the Wrath of God. It issues in 
distress and distortion; and it injures the ‘just’? as well as the 
“unjust,” the responsible as well as the irresponsible. 

In the historical community, in the fate of living together, 
men confront the divine powers that form community and the 
perverting powers that destroy it. They confront these powers not 
only in themselves and in individual persons but also in the forces 
that assume impersonal, institutional form. Indeed, the quality 
of individual personal existence is partly conditioned by the institu- 
tional patterns that constitute the body politic. Thus every personal 
problem is a social problem and every social problem is a personal 
problem. 

_ Not that man is completely expressed or enclosed in the 
institutional forms. Man is not merely the precipitate of social- 


2 Brotherly love, as distinct from Eros, carnal love. 
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institutional forces. He is a creature with his roots in immemorial 
being; or, to use a characteristically Protestant formulation, man 
stands directly before God, ever subject to renewal that depends 
for its initiative upon some vitality beneath the actual, dated forms 
of social institutional existence. But this extra-institutional dimension 
of man is capable also of expressing a distortion of spirit; it is 
capable of expressing both love and wrath. 

For both the personal existence and the less personal, institu- 
tional existence, love is the “‘ deepest, dearest freshness” of being, 
the dynamic ground of viable and meaningful community. It is 
the divine “call”? to man, the divine initiative issuing a call to 
freedom and obedience and fellowship. The very meaning of history 
is to be found in the struggle for community, working towards the 
fulfilment of man and of the divine purpose. In this struggle the — 
only reliable “‘ object” of faith and devotion is Agape, the power 
of God which reconciles and reunites those who are separated. — 

These words about love, the power of God, freedom and 
fellowship, are sufficiently familiar amongst us. But again and again 
we must ask, ‘‘ What do they mean?’’ We must ask because one of 
the principal obstructions to the working of the power of God— 
one of the principal obstructions to response and responsibility—is 
an enervating devotion to mere abstractions. The adequate answer 
to the question must be a concrete answer. Responsibility is an 
incarnational response to the divine power of love, a response not 
only in personal but also in institutional behaviour. 

This demand of Agape for institutional expression is to be 
observed already in the early Christian community. Indeed, we see 
what the early Christians really meant by love not only through 
observing their personal attitudes but also by looking at the kind 
of community which they believed to be demanded by love, and at 
the corresponding forms of responsibility involved. 

For the most part the members of the primitive church were 
people who had previously been denied the dignity of responsibility 
in the shaping of policies of “church”? and state. Membership 
in the Christian church released them from this low estate. To be 
sure, it would be false to assume that the early church aimed directly 
to bring about a revolution against this situation in politics; theirs 
was not in the usual sense a social revolution. Yet, they did institute 
a revolution. The response of these people to the power of God 
produced not only a new depth and intimacy in personal relations; 
it issued also in a new organization, in a church in which social 
responsibility was required and skill in administration. It found 
expression in social responsibility. 

This new community’s influence .in the creation of a sense of 
responsibility is evident from the very beginning; fishermen, artisans, 
women, and even slaves working together under the power of 
the Spirit became leaders of men or responsibly supported the 
missionary leaders and teachers. Moreover, the responsibilities 
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assumed extended even beyond the strictly ecclesiastical functions. 
From the researches made by the scholars we learn that the Christians 
of the first and second centuries formed charitable organizations 
and employment bureaus; they devised ways also for giving voca- 
tional education to orphans within the church. These practices, 
we must recognize, were an expression of the unfolding Christian 
conception of Agape, the concern under God for the good of the 
other and of the community. 

This assumption of responsibility on the part of ordinary people 
was of no small moment in the total context of antiquity. It acquired 
world-historical significance, for example when the Roman Empire 
“* fell.” Indeed, these responsible ordinary people cushioned the 
“* fall’ and hastened the recovery. Scattered over the Mediterranean 
world there were hundreds of communities of people accustomed 
to performing special and skilled functions in social organizations. 
The recovery of the West from the barbarian invasions would have 
required centuries longer than it did, had it not been for the sense of 
responsibility that had issued from the Christian response to the 
community-forming power of God. The Free Christianity of our 
modern devotion, as we shall presently show, owes its origin to 
essentially this same impulse. 


A highly significant method for understanding the meaning 
of responsibility, and even of religious-ethical ideas in general, 
is illustrated by our account of early Christianity. Charles Pierce, 
the American logician and the teacher of William James, has proposed 
that an idea becomes clear only when we determine the habits of 
behaviour that follow from it. We have seen that the meaning of the 
religious-ethical idea of Agape becomes clear only when we determine 
the habits, personal and institutional, which followed from it. 


On the basis of this method of observation we may state a 
general principle: the meaning of ‘‘ God” for human experience, 
and the meaning of response to the power of God, is to be determined 
in large part by observing the institutional consequences, the aspects 
of institutional life which the “ believers ”’ wish to retain or to change. 
Paul, Aquinas, Luther, Muenzer, and Roger Williams, all use the 
words “ God,” “ Spirit,” “‘ love.’ But these realities and concepts 
assume quite different meanings for these men, differences that can 
be discriminated in their various conceptions of the appropriate 
forms of state, church, family, school and society, and in the cor- 
responding interpretations of social responsibility. 


3 It is questionable whether the method of ‘“‘ motif-research ” promoted by the 
Swedish theologian Anders Nygren (Agape and Eros) is adequate. Nygren’s 
method restricts itself to examining verbal doctrinal statements. But such a 
method overlooks very important and relevant facts. We may not assume that 
Paul and Luther, for example, employ the term Agape with the same meaning 
simply because they use the same theological terms to describe it. Their 
conceptions of church and state—in short, their conceptions of social 
responsibility—must be taken seriously into account if we are to grasp the 
distinctive elements in their conceptions of Christian love, 
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Christian history exhibits a variety of social and political 
outlooks that have claimed a Christian sanction. At different times 
Christians have demanded the rule of the free Spirit of God 
(pneumatocracy), theocracy, absolute monarchy, constitutional 
monarchy, sectarian communism, constitutional democracy, demo- 
cratic religious socialism. Each of these views has been conditioned 
by profound changes in the climate of opinion and in historical 
circumstance. Each has claimed to be the will of God. But, in 
reality, each has also presupposed a different conception of God. 
The differences between the conceptions of God become evident in 
the differing conceptions of society and of social responsibility. 

The Free Christian conception of the power of God becomes 
clear in certain of its major expressions if we recall that initially 
it entailed a new conception of Spirit and of the church and a new 
kind of social responsibility within and beyond that church. Indeed 
these new conceptions in part harked back to the outlook of the early 
church which we have been considering. Stressing the creative 
power of God for the formation of the free community, our spiritual 
ancestors centred attention upon the day of Pentecost when the 
prophesy of Joel was, in their view, fulfilled: ‘‘ I will pour forth my 
Spirit upon all flesh.” 

From the Joachites of the thirteenth century down through the 
Anabaptists, the Baptists and the Dutch Calvinists of the sixteenth 
century, to the English Independents and other aggressive sects of 
the seventeenth century, we can trace the development of a group 
of doctrines and practices that were destined to alter the shape of 
Protestantism and of modern society: a new spirit of toleration, a 
revived conception of the Holy Spirit and of the earlier doctrine 
of the church. Some of these sects were imbued with the Calvinist 
conception of the sovereignty of God with its demand for the 
establishment of the holy community. Some of them interpreted 
the meaning of history in terms of the struggle between different 
conceptions of church and community; they viewed the major 
phases of church history as the epochs or dispensations of the 
struggle between God and Satan. (The very title of the book The Fall 
of Christianity, by the eminent Dutch theologian C. J. Heering, is 
reminiscent of this view, according to which the loss of the early 
type of church organization was itself the Fall of the church.) 
These early sects of the modern period, in calling for a return to the 
primitive church organization, also aimed to be the heralds of a 
new age; Joachim of Flora called it ‘‘ The Third Era,” the era of the 
Spirit which would bring with it The Church of the Spirit. In our 
day this movement, with its subsequent issue, is called “ The Left 
Wing of the Reformation.” 


4 American Unitarians are familiar with this phrase particularly through F. G. 
Peabody’s book of a generation ago, The Church of the Spirit. European 
Christians have been reminded of it by Dr. Ernst Benz’s remarkable study, 
Ecclesia Spiritualis. 
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This Left-Wing movement wrought a great social revolution 
in whose heritage we are still living, a revolution analogous to that 
wrought by the early Christians. The latter-day revolution was 
carried out in opposition not only to Roman Catholicism but also 
to the Right Wing of the Reformation—orthodox Lutheranism and 
Calvinism. Authority in the Right Wing of the Reformation and in 
Roman Catholicism remained in many essentials the same. The 
doctrine of justification by faith in Lutheranism and of the 
sovereignty of God in orthodox Calvinism did not in essence do 
away with the authoritarian structure of the church. Some writers 
today even assert that there are analogies between the authori- 
tarianism of Calvinist theocracy and that of Russian Communism; 
we are familiar also with the view that the authoritarian structures 
of Roman Catholicism and of Russian Communism bear analogies. 
In this struggle between the Left and the Right Wing we can discern 
the principal motif of modern history. 

We of the free-church tradition should never forget, nor permit 
our contemporaries to forget, that the decisive resistance to 
authoritarianism in both church and state, and the beginning of 
modern democracy, appeared first in the church and not in the 
political order. The churches of the Left Wing of the Reformation 
held that the churches of the Right Wing had effected only half 
a reformation. They gave to Pentecost a new and extended meaning. 
They demanded a church in which every member, under the power 
of the Spirit, would have the privilege and the responsiblity of 
interpreting the Gospel and also of assisting to determine the policy 
of the church. The new church was to make way for a radical 
laicism—that is, for the priesthood and the prophethood of all 
believers. “‘ The Spirit blows where it lists.” 

- Out of this rediscovery of the doctrine of the Spirit came the 
principles of Independency: local autonomy, free discussion, the 
rejection of coercion and of the ideal of uniformity, the protection 
of minorities, the separation of church and state. Power and 
responsibility were to be dispersed. In a fashion not unlike that of 
the primitive church, the doctrine of the Spirit became the sanction 
for a new kind of social organization and of social responsibility. 
A new church was born, and with it a new age. 

Once released, the new spirit poured forth into all areas of 
society. It could not be kept within the bounds of church life. 
First, it was carried over into the sphere of the state. The Indepen- 
dents began to say, “If we are responsible to God for the kind of 
church we have, we are responsible also for the kind of state we have. 
If it is wrong to be coerced by church authorities, it is wrong to be 
dominated by political authorities. As children of God, we ought 
to have a greater share of power and responsiblity in the state as well 
as in the church.” By analogy the conception of a new church in a 
new age was extended to include the demand for a democratic state 


and society. Thus the democratic state is in part the descendant of 
the church of the Spirit. 
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These principles were not enunciated without dust and heat. 
Nor did they spring into existence suddenly. They were promoted 
by the Left Wing in various countries and with differing emphasis. 
Not all of the churches, for example, demanded the separation of 
church and state. 

The movement in Britain has been characterized by no one 
better than by the Roman Catholic historian, Lord Acton. Let me 
quote his words: 

“For it is by the sects, including the Independents, that the 
English added to what was done by Luther and Calvin, and 
advanced beyond the sixteenth-century ideas. 

The power of Independency was not in relation to theology, 
but to Church government. They did not admit the finality of 
doctrinal formulas, but awaited the development of truth to come. 
Each congregation governed itself independently, and every 
member of the Church participated in its administration. There 
was consociation, but not subordination. The Church was 
governed, not by the State or by bishops or by the presbytery, 
but by the multitude of which it was composed. It was the ideal 
of local self-government and of democracy... . 

The political consequences reached far. The supremacy of 
the people, being accepted in Church government, could not be 
repudiated in the State. There was a strong prejudice in its favour. 
“We are not over one another,’ said Robinson, ‘ but one with 
another.’ They inclined not only to liberty, but equality, and 
rejected the authority of the past and the control of the living 
by the dead. . . . Persecution was declared to be spiritual murder. 
All sects alike were to be free, and Catholics, Jews, and Turks 
as well.” 

Out of this soil of early free-church doctrine and experience 
emerged also the principles of connectionalism and federalism, 
principles that have attempted to come to terms with the social 
necessity of achieving integration as well as with the demand for a 
dispersion of power and responsibility. 

In church, state, and society, then, the aggressive sects provided 
the institutional patterns for the assumption of responsibility and 
initiative on the part of all members. Political as well as ecclesiastical 
authorities were asserted to be responsible to the people, and all 
were responsible to God. In contrast to the Right-Wing principles 
of domination and hierarchy, the institutional principles of persuasion 
and coarchy became the signature of the epoch of the free church. 
The watchword of this new epoch was uttered succinctly by a certain 
Colonel Rainsborough who in the Army Debates of the Cromwellian 
period said, “‘ Every English he hath his own contribution to make.” 

In the course of time the new doctrine of the church was applied 
also beyond the areas of ecclesiastical and political organization. 
It worked to dissolve the patterns of domination in family and school 
as well. In all of these areas the existing authorities were made 
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responsible or responsive to other members of the organization. 
The patriarchal family authority began to yield to a more democratic 
authority—to what we today call a permissive atmosphere. The 
schoolmaster came to recognize the intrinsic dignity of the pupil. 

But the influence of this new conception of the church and of 
the responsibility of Everyman reached even beyond the institutions 
of church, state, school, and family. This influence is to be observed 
especially in the emergence of an institution which some historians 
and political scientists consider to be the characteristic and decisive 
instrument of the democratic society, namely, the voluntary associa- 
tion. The voluntary organization provides the opportunity for ever 
wider and wider dispersion of responsibility, for the displacement of 
hierarchy and coarchy. It stands between the individual and the 
state, and also between the church and the state; and it is controlled 
by neither the state nor the church. An essential pattern of the 
voluntary organization was already present in the church of the 
voluntary covenant and also in the voluntary business association. 
The many committees and organizations that exist in the modern 
community, the organizations that work for social reform, for 
‘* co-operative ’’ production or distribution of goods, for the protec- 
tion of civil rights, for the protection or extension of suffrage, for 
the maintenance of professional standards, for the promotion of 
new legislation, and for a thousand and one other purposes that are 
pursued by the free citizen in a modern democracy, represent the 
application of the original free-church idea to organized efforts that 
serve to shape the policy of the modern community in politics and in 
commerce, in social welfare and in leisure-time activity. All of these 
forms of association, including the modern trade unions, are in 
large part the outgrowth of Left-Wing Protestantism; indeed, they 
may be characterized as the secularization of the free-church doctrine 
of the church.® Because of just this process of the secularization of 
the religious group, Dr. Adolph Lowe, the German sociologist, 
is able to summarize the British experience in the following way: 


“ . It would be a misinterpretation of the facts if we were 
to equate English liberalism with an atomistic structure of society. 
What strikes the observer of this period of English history who 
compares England with the great continental nations, is not 
extreme individualism, but the general tendency to form voluntary 
associations. From the political parties down to the chapel 


5 To be sure, many of these voluntary organizations have appeared within the 
shadow of the Right Wing, e.g. of Roman Catholicism, but the Church has 
sought always to keep them under ecclesiastical control. But not only the 
authoritarian Church has obstructed the free development of voluntary 
organization. Political dictatorships have always recognized the voluntary 
organization to be one of their principal enemies, for it provides to the citizen 
the opportunity of disseminating “ dangerous thoughts” and of promoting 
social policies inimical to the power of the central authorities. Thomas Hobbes, 
the St.-Simonians, the ultra-montane Catholics, Hitler and Mussolini, all 
agree that free-floating voluntary associations must be forbidden. 
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meetings, public life was actually dominated by self-governing 
bodies, growing up spontaneously but submitting to the principle 
of democratic leadership.”’ 

The mitigation of hierarchy in favour of coarchy and democratic 
leadership is to be seen today in one of the major innovations in 
business enterprise. Increasingly, the modern business executive 
recognizes that high productivity depends upon morale, and that 
high morale depends upon the dispersion of responsibility and 
initiative. Associated with this tendency is the recent development 
of Group Dynamics, the effort to delineate the principles whereby 
universal participation may be elicited and whereby group morale 
and “* productivity’ in group consensus may be increased. These 
efforts presuppose that the abiding strength and spiritual validity 
of any group depend upon a diversity of interests united by more 
general purposes, that they depend upon the power of every member 
and group to get a hearing. They offer a dramatic illustration of the 
axiom enunciated by Colonel Rainsborough and of the conception 
of man also expressed by Goethe in his couplet: 


Had Allah meant me for a worm 
In shape of a worm he had formed me. 


I have mentioned mainly the English Nonconformists. 
Obviously, other Protestant churches have contributed greatly to 
the growth of the conception of social responsibility made explicit 
in the English free-church tradition. One could trace a similar 
lineage of development in American experience. The American 
Constitution and the Federalist Papers are not understandable apart 
from the historical background of free-church doctrine and free- 
church pluralism. And as for federalism, where could one better 
study its provenance than in Swiss Protestantism? One could cite 
a similarly rich heritage in the Netherlands, showing the ways in 
which “spiritualist? doctrines and the conception of religious 
freedom have exercised their influence. 

It is precisely in those countries where the Left-Wing doctrines 
have not become decisive that one finds even today a persistence 
of the traditions of domination and obedience. Russia, Germany, 
and Italy have grievously suffered from tyranny as a partial con- 
sequence of the fact that free-church conceptions of responsibility 
and of the dispersion of power were held in check. In these countries 
democratic tendencies in the national life have been relatively 
weaker than in the countries of a continuing Left-Wing Protestantism, 
for the countries of the Right Wing tend to believe in conformity 
rather than in discussion. °® 

The eminent German jurist, Otto von Gierke, has suggested 
that the major struggle in Western history since the time of 
Charlemagne has been the struggle between the rival conceptions of 
6 One of the hopeful signs for democracy in Germany today appears in the 


marked advance shown by the “ free-religious communities.’”’ Representatives 
of these groups attended the Oxford Congress. 
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community which we have characterized as those of the Right Wing 
and the Left Wing. On the one side we have what Gierke calls “ the 
lordly union,” the society or group in which authority emanates 
from the top down; against this, on the other side, we have the 
society or group that aims to have authority emanate from the 
bottom of the social pyramid, from the consensus of the “ grass 
roots.” In both types of community we find that conceptions of 
God, love, man, are appealed to; but these conceptions take on 
radically different meanings in terms of the different types of 
consensus favoured. The consensus that appears in “‘ the lordly 
union” tends to be a consensus imposed by a vicar of God or an 
equivalent authority; the ‘“‘ grass roots ” consensus aims to recognize 
that the Holy Spirit blows where it lists and that men are more likely 
to yield to that Spirit when they do not blasphemously intrude their 
own human chain of command. 

Now, within this brief and elliptical survey of the Left Wing 
of the Reformation which has exercised its influence in all of the 
churches represented in our International Association of Liberal 
Christianity we find the context for the understanding of our 
responsibility in society. Our responsibility is to maintain the heritage 
that is ours, the heritage of response to the community-forming 
Power that we confront in the Gospel and in the free church. This 
community-forming Power calls us to the affirmation of that abundant 
love which is not ultimately in our possession but is a holy gift. 
It is the ground and goal of our vocation. 

But this vocation cannot be carried out if we try merely to 
repeat the behaviour of our ancestors. In important respects our 
historical situation is unique. The struggle between the Left Wing 
and the Right Wing is taking new forms. We live in a time when 
both the theology and the social principles of the old liberalism are 
under attack. 

Today we confront the Neo-Reformation movement in 
Protestant theology. From this source some of us may find certain 
theological correctives with respect to the ultimate issues of life as 
we have interpreted them. But this Neo-Reformation movement in 
some circles carries with it such a nostalgia for the ‘‘ pure doctrine ” 
of the past that it also revives the doctrine of the authoritarian 
church. An authoritarian church is a danger to the free society 
as well as to the free church. This fact should make us scrutinize 
the more carefully the ‘‘ pure doctrine ’’ that is offered. It should 
make us aware of the present-day need for a Neo-Left-Wing of the 
Reformation that will creatively resist the patterns of domination 
and of rigidly conformist obedience. 

In our day we confront also the impersonal forces of a mass 
society with its technological devices for producing stereotyped 
opinion. In this mass society the individual is always in danger of 
becoming lost in “‘ the lonely crowd.” He is attacked by a stream 
of prepared “‘ideas” and “facts”? that issue from the endless 
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transmission belts of radio, movie, and press. These “ opinion 
industries” provide a poor substitute for a community of faith. 
Insofar as they form community at all, it is for the most part the 
““community”’ of support for special interests—the interests of 
nationalism, racism, and “ business as usual.”’ In large measure this 
“community ” is an instrument manipulated and exploited by 
central power groups. In short, it is a secularized form of authori- 
tarianism. It is the modern, anonymous version of the earlier 
imposed direction from the top in face of which the primitive 
Christian church and the Left Wing of the Reformation protested 
in the name of a more intimate, personal community dependent 
upon individual dignity and responsibility. 

But there are even more destructive forces that threaten freedom 
of the spirit. The great economic dislocations of our time have given 
the age a neurotic character. These dislocations cannot be corrected 
by our merely exhorting ourselves and others to individual initiative 
and responsibility; they require concerted analysis and attack. 
It may be that these dislocations and the exigencies of international 
conflict will require even more centralized controls than we are now 
accustomed to. Thus the growth of the patterns of authority charac- 
teristic of the traditional mass-church may be an unavoidable fate 
for our time. All the more, then, is our heritage of the Left Wing 
threatened and needed. 

The revived neo-orthodoxy, the new mass society manipulated 
by pressure groups, the increase of planning, the fear of the totali- 
tarianism in the East, taken together with modern vocational 
specialization, have conspired against our maintaining our heritage 
in a vital way within even our own churches; and they also have made 
the more difficult the meeting of our social responsibilities through 
participation in the policy-shaping activities of the community. 

It is just here, then, that we encounter our peculiar responsibility 
in society, the responsibility to offer a church in which there is an 
explicit faith in the community-forming power of God, a practice 
of the disciplines of liberty, an eliciting of the participation of our 
own membership in creative fellowship. From such a fellowship, 
concerned to extend the community in which all men may be 
encouraged to make their own contribution, our members can meet 
their social responsiblities by expressing in the other areas of life— 
in the state, the family, the school, the voluntary association, and 
industry—the response to the love that will not let us go. This 
movement of the patterns of responsibility from the church to these 
other areas of life, as we have seen, has taken place since the very 
beginning of our Free Christianity. It is our social responsibility 
to maintain and extend this movement in face of the needs of men 
for health and shelter and for a world in which (across the lines of 
race and class and nation) they may enjoy their God-given dignity 
and responsibility—for a world in which Everyman can make his 
maximum contribution. If we do not participate in groups that work 
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deliberately for these ends, we are ourselves irresponsible; we are 
dominated underlings—mass men in compact with Satan. 

Here, then, is the vocation placed upon us by the promise 
of old, ‘‘ I will pour forth my Spirit upon all flesh.” For us who bear 
the heritage of Free Christianity, this promise draws and binds us 
together. The promise is ultimately not one that we make to our- 
selves. It is one that we receive in faith. Yet it is also a promise 
whose fulfilment is contingent upon our response in responsibility. 
This is the responsibility to meet the test ‘‘ By their fruits shall ye 
know them,” a test that for us means also “‘ By their groups shall 
ye know them.” 

In our time of troubles the problems are vast in their dimensions. 
But they were vast also in the birth-period of the primitive church 
and in the birth-period of our free-churches. To cringe in despair 
of ourselves is to despair of the divine promise. It is to forget that 
responsibility is response to a Spirit that is given to us—to the light 
that has shone and that still shines in the darkness. 
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UNRESOLVED EQUATIONS 


Night and the everlasting stars rain down 
Their brittle light upon the spinning Earth 
While Aldebaran and the Pleiades 

Wheel with the galaxy through depthless space. 


Stuck to this fragment of exploded star 

I contemplate their motions without dread, 
With light years and galactic distances 

Try to equate a poem or my love. 


Till drunk with dizzying draughts of emptiness 
Imagination reels, the constellations 
Resolve to tennis balls that pirouette 
A meaningless fandago in my brain. 


And Aldebaran and the Pleiades 
And this raw poem wrought of love and death 
In long unreconciled dichotomy 
Wheel with the galaxy through depthless space. 


JOHN BARRON MAYS 


The Challenge of Marxism 


RAYMOND V. HOLT, M.A., B.Litt. 


fh Bats Marxism which is the subject of this paper is the Marxism 
of practice as well as theory. The term includes therefore the 
developments in Marxism made by Engels, Lenin and Stalin. This 
is the Marxism which dominates the lives of a third of the people 
of the earth today. 

Marxism and Communism are two of the most powerful forces 
in our world. Sometimes they are in alliance, as in Russia and China, 
_and sometimes they are in opposition, as in Yugoslavia. This 
opposition will probably increase. Marxism and Communism are 
powerful today because they appeal to people who feel that they have 
been exploited in the past. That is, they are powerful because of 
the failure of those who profess and call themselves Christians to 
do unto others as they would that others should do unto them. 

The real strength of Marxism does not lie in its economic theory 
of surplus value which has been riddled with valid criticism. This 
theory is powerful rather as a slogan and as a myth than as a piece 
of economic thinking. Nor does the power of Marxism lie in its 
philosophy, though Marxists have worked out a philosophy applied 
to every aspect of life including art and literature. Marx himself 
said—‘‘ Hitherto, it was the mission of philosophers to interpret 
the world, now it is our business to change it.” 

Marxists are able to change life because Marxism has become 
a religion—a religion without God—a secular religion, but still a 
religion, and as a religion Marxism gives men faith and hope and 
strength, though not, alas, love! Marxism tells men who are striving 
to create a new social order that the cosmic process is on their side 
and if the cosmic process is for them, who can be against them? 
Victory is inevitable. The process can be accelerated but cannot be 
defeated. Men can find meaning and satisfaction in their lives by 
recognising the process, by becoming its instruments and finding 
in the service of this necessity, perfect freedom. 

Marxism holds a vision of a new world in which everyone 
shall give according to his means and receive according to his needs. 
Marxism gives men a creed (the Communist Manifesto) a Bible 
(Das Kapital), a chosen people (the Proletariat), a myth, a theology, 
a Fall, a Redemption, a Heaven on Earth, a Messiah (Marx) a 
God (Stalin) and devils in plenty. Marxism has indeed been described 
as an inverted Judaism. 

But Marxism claims to be based on fact and to be scientific, 
not Utopian, though these claims will not stand critical examination. 

Marxism makes a very wide appeal. It appeals to the exploited, 
to the skilled worker, to the idealist and, above all, to the frustrated 
intellectuals, to the men who are unhappy in themselves and who try 
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to persuade themselves that the source of this unhappiness is outside 
themselves and that they would be happy in this new order of 
society. Marxism appeals also to many scientists because many 
scientists dislike the idea of purpose in the cosmic process and find 
in the autodynamism of Marxism a sufficient explanation of change 
and development. 

The fundamental ideas of Marxism are three—Dialectical 
Materialism, the Class War and the Dictatorship of the Proletariat. 

Marxism is a materialistic philosophy, its materialism, however, 
is not mechanist but dialectical. The word ‘dialectic’ is akin to the 
word ‘ dialogue.’ In a dialogue one person may assert a thesis and 
another its opposite, its antithesis, and in the end a synthesis of 
both points of view may be reached. In Marxism, reality is a unity 
of opposites which, by the process of thesis, antithesis and synthesis, 
is ever creating new forms. 

In human history the opposites are the possessing classes and 
the dispossessed, the exploiters and the exploited, the proletariat 
and the bourgeoisie. The bourgeoisie have the power of possession 
of the means of production and the power of the state on their side. 
In time the proletariat will rise in revolt and expropriate the 
bourgeoisie and exercise a dictatorship over them till the whole class 
disappears. The state will then wither away and a classless society 
will emerge. 

The influence of this theory has been enormous. It has revolu- 
tionised the study of history and philosophy. It has compelled men 
to recognise the fact and the consequences of widespread poverty. 
It has brought about the industrialisation of Russia in little more 
than a generation and it will probably bring about an equally rapid 
industrialisation of the East. 

These gains have been purchased at the cost of the establishment 
of a privileged dictatorship which is one of the cruellest and most 
soul-destroying and mind-destroying dictatorships in history. 

The Marxian revolution has created something more like a 
hell than a heaven upon earth. This failure has led to profound 
disappointment on the part of many men and women who shared its 
early aims but have been forced to recognise the contrast between 
theory and practice. It has been said that the largest single political 
party in Western Europe is the party of disillusioned ex-Communists. 
Some of them have published their reactions under the significant 
title of The God that Failed. 

The cause of this failure lies partly in the falsity of the funda- 
mental theory. It is not based on facts but on a very few selected 
facts. It fails to define what it means by matter or by opposites. 
It is full of profound contradictions—it seeks to create a new society 
in which men and women should be given a fair chance but its theory 
allows for no’ value in human personality. And so we get the 
contradiction between ends and means, the readiness to treat men 
and women as cogs in a machine, to be scrapped with complete 
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ruthlessness if they don’t fit into the machine. There are plenty more 
contradictions besides. The means used are in complete opposition 
to the end hoped for, and the end always contains the means. 
Above all, Marxism is not scientific but is completely dogmatic. 

All these weaknesses and defects have been intensified through 
the transformation of the theory by Lenin and Stalin. 

Marx had expected the revolution to take place in a highly 
industrialised country, through the rising of the industrial proletariat. 
The revolution took place in Russia, owing to the breakdown of the 
existing order in the first World War. And Russia is a country of 
peasants. Lenin obtained the support of the peasants by promising 
the peasants the land. When the victory was won and the peasants 
resisted socialisation they were forced to submit after the loss of 
millions of lives. The dictatorship of the proletariat had become the 
dictatorship over the proletariat. Similar changes took place in 
the Communist Party, especially under Stalin. In the original 
theory the Party was only the spearhead of the movement. The 
Party became the instrument of the Dictators and dictatorship 
was exercised over the party also. 

Nationalism revived, especially during the second World War, 
and combined with Russian Messianism. The Russian people came 
to regard themselves as the Saviours of Mankind. 

Nationalism developed into Imperialism. A similar change took 
place during the French Revolution. The French Revolution began 
as a movement for Liberty, Equality and Fraternity—it ended with 
the attempt of Napoleon and the French people to dominate the 
western world. 

The leaders of the movement became a highly privileged class 
and the lust for power grew with what it fed on, for “all power 
tends to corrupt: absolute power corrupts absolutely.”” At the back 
of all this lay the fundamental dogmatism of those who have filled up 
the vacuum in their souls by the will to believe, and the will to believe 
leads easily to the will to make other people believe—by any means. 
So everything is done that can be done to enslave and condition 
the minds of the mass of the people in schools and universities, 
by the wireless and the press, and by the fear of the secret police and 
the forced labour camps. The Iron Curtain exists not so much to 
prevent people in the west finding out what is happening in Russia 
but to prevent the people of Russia finding out how men and women 
outside Russia feel and think and live. 

Such a society will not last. No society can endure which is so 
completely indifferent to freedom and truth. It contains within itself 
the seeds of its own destruction by a moral and mental dialectic 
more certain than any dialectical materialism. But before it 
disappears it may bring down with it, in its fall, all that is of value. 
If today men and women the world over are afraid of the outbreak 
of a new world war, waged with atomic weapons, the policy and 
power of the rulers of Russia are mainly responsible. 
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What then can we do to avert this evil? One religion can only 
be overcome by another religion. What can we do when men and 
women are allowed to know nothing of another religion? The only 
religion which can take the place of the religion of Marxism is one 
which must include all that is of value in Marxism. We must strive 
to make our religion equal to its task. We must share its passion 
for social justice but must not assume that man will be perfect even 
if a perfect society were a possibility in a changing world. We must 
share its sense that history has a meaning, that a purpose is being 
worked out in and through history. But we must also recognise 
that this process is not mechanical or dialectical but one of challenge 
and response, the response of men and women ever making new 
decisions in the face of ever changing circumstances. Life is a 
continuous series of choices. “‘ See I set before thee this day, life and 
death, good and evil: choose life.” In history we see men 
‘* stumbling and falling in disastrous night but hoping ever for the 
perfect day.’’ So long as we live in the time process there can be no 
end, but as a result of right choice men may create a more abundant 
life and higher personalities and, at every step of the way feel them- 
selves at one with the spirit behind all life which bears witness that 
we are the Children of God. In the surrender of themselves to this 
process men will find eternal life here and now, and, in its service, 
perfect freedom. ; 

If there is no real freedom of choice in human life, then indeed 
human life is more terrible than any hell that the imagination of 
man ever painted because man would be a self-conscious being whose 
self-consciousness made him able to feel past evil but unable to do 
anything about it. Sometimes it looks as though men were prepared 
to surrender this freedom which gives meaning to their lives because 
they are afraid of the tremendous responsibility their high calling 
imposes upon them. But a society in which men choose death rather 
than life is a doomed society. For “‘ men need freedom as they need 
air’ (Professor Sir F. M. Powicke). 

Meanwhile, maybe all that we can do is to keep our faith in 
freedom and truth, raise it to its highest level in practice, and try 
to share it with others. We may have to wait long in darkness 
before men and women the world over recover from their blindness 
and regain their sight. “‘ But in an hour that ye know not the Son of 
Man cometh.”” May we also be ready! 
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Unitarian Theology in Mid-Twentieth 
Century 


W. B. TAVENER* 


N the Unitarian and Free Christian movement evidences of a 

theological uneasiness abound. On the one hand we frequently 
hear pejorative tones and phrases when theology is mentioned, and 
we always have ready explanations of why we cannot have a corporate 
theology ina freecommunion. On the other hand, in 1945, even while 
the war was still in progress, the denomination produced A Free 
Religious Faith, and quite recently the Editor of the Jnquirer 
presented us with the discovery that some sixty groups up and down 
the country are ready to discuss theology and its associated themes,— 
and to take the trouble to report on their findings. 

We can agree about the difficulties of setting up a definitive, 
distinctive and unanimous theology of our movement. At the same 
time we should remember that each member of our movement 
must be acting on the assumption that his denomination makes 
possible for him a theology he could not hold elsewhere than in 
our denomination. And that being so, we can suppose that, at least 
in some aspects, there must be some definiteness about it. 

An adherent of a conventional “ established ”’ religion does not 
need to be a religious thinker, but to be a dissenter from conventional 
religion involves a venture of thought. To be a dissenter is to assert 
distinctions, and to assert distinctions is, by implication, to establish 
definitions. Conventional religion draws its stability from a great 
deal that is undeliberated, unexamined, unconscious. It was this 
awareness that prompted Burke to argue that the discussion of 
established religion would ensure its collapse, and therefore its 
examination was not permissible. That position is widely maintained 
today. The dissenter, on the contrary, is one who feels discussion 
to be (at least at some stage of his experience) a fortification of 
the religious idea, and finds himself in consequence outside established 
religion. 

Thus our movement could have been expected to produce more 
thoughtfulnsss in theology than elsewhere. And, of course, it did. 
Should it even now appear as though we had become less thoughtful 
than the orthodox then some outrage to our proper nature must 
have occurred, some topsy-turvy condition of things must have 
come about that would have to be thoroughly inquired into. 

One line of inquiry would be to ask how far we had progressed 
in our thought in fifty years. For we set “‘ Progress in Religion ”’ 
prominently amongst our earlier Declarations of Intent. Ina 
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dissenting, free and deliberative movement like our own the proverbial 
canon “If not advance—then retrogression”’ certainly applies. 
Retrogression with us means that, without virile, progressive 
thinking in theology, the merely habitual phrases, tones and attitudes 
settle upon us with less and less active content. When things we 
say begin to lose their meaning then we begin to say what we do not 
believe. This would be no crisis for the orthodox. As one such said 
a little while ago ‘‘ God forbid that we should bring the creeds up 
to date, for then we should have to believe them.” But for us, with 
our aspirations to intellectual honesty, this situation would indeed 
be a crisis. 

And these aspirations we have not forgotten. If the various 
statements and short formulas which have come out from time to 
time from the lucubrative fastnesses of semi-officialdom are anything 
to go by, our obligations to intellectual honesty have indeed been 
observed but by the nervous withdrawal of one or another of our 
earlier affirmations. “‘The progress of mankind onward and upward 
for ever,’ was, as I remember, the first to be considered ridiculous 
in some way or another. Latterly, in a recent statement, we have 
discovered, in some quarters with alarm, that any straight reference 
to Jesus or Christianity has been omitted. In our advance towards 
zero, I doubt if we have enough expendable tenets to last us till the 
end of the century! 

The overall question in theology may be said to rise for us 
in some such way as this: Has the common theological understanding 
in our movement changed at all since 1900? Or has it managed to 
stand still! If it has managed to stand still, is that a good thing? 
If there has been a change, in what does it consist? 

Superficially there is an easy answer to this question. Speaking 
for myself, it is easy for me to repeat the fundamental position of 
Martineau, as I understand it, and truly say that it is also mine now. 
That God is essentially will, that that divine Will is in man as moral 
obligation and that man’s highest relations with God are found in 
worship, are, as well as I can make out, the basic positions of 
Martineau, and, word for word, as I have stated them, I can say that 
they are mine. And yet in exposition of these propositions there 
would be at all points after 50 years, a different nuance which, in 
the end, would mean that the central allusion, the whole basic 
conception, was different. 

The basic difference would probably turn on the conception of 
will, a concept which has taken on a different colour since that line 
of thought, represented by the names of Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, 
Edward von Hartmann and Freud, was developed. The point here 
about will is that in our later understanding of it, it does not rise out of 
conceptual thought or ethical judgment, but is a Protean psychic 
energy which becomes through its exertion the bearer of unconscious 
ideas and that only in the actual dialectic of experience do these 
ideas become consciously formulated and explicit. 
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To have such notions of will when we speak of the will of 
God is to perceive that the idea of a Personal God, in the accepted 
sense, is not meant. Do we suggest that in fact the idea of a Personal 
God is waning? It certainly is in great confusion. And beneath 
the confusion it will be found to be, in the commonly accepted 
sense, gone. Most of our teachers once they have said ‘“‘ God is 
personal,” go on to explain what they do not mean by ‘ personal ’ 
in this connection, till one wonders why they use the word in this 
connection at all. If it is gone it is not, of course, because of the 
theory of the will just mentioned, but for much more powerful 
reasons, reasons that the heart knows. It has been collapsing 
through the growth of a miscellaneous body of impressions, vague, 
deeply unsettling, pervasive, corrosive. They can be conveniently 
indicated by repeating the commonplace of evangelicals about the 
failure of liberalism. We have been forced to take the problem of 
evil less buoyantly than the Victorians were able to do—although 
their optimism has been grossly exaggerated by their critics. This 
has happened principally because our awareness has been horribly 
prodded by an unprecedented flow of information. We are the 
generation, thanks to modern communication, that knows too much. 
Wholesale callousness seems to run so deep into the nature of things, 
and savage imbecility is so little below the surface that we have had 
to think again of the responsibility we are putting on a Personal 
God who is also Creator. We begin to wonder whether insistence on 
a Personal God is not a demand for a demonology rather than a 
theology, and whether the values of truth goodness and beauty are 
not well matched in stature and authority by those of death, madness 
and cruelty. ‘“‘ If God knew what he was doing he would stop doing 
it.” It is not the new doctrine of the will that has broken up our 
thought of a Personal God, but it does give the level at which our 
thought can find a new stability. 


The question of change, no change, or what sort of change, is 
ruled by the fortunes of our thought under the commanding idea of 
monotheism. The result of the controversies over the Trinity, 
Christology, and science and religion in the 18th and 19th centuries 
is that the task of expounding the monotheistic idea was left with us. 
Getting rid of the Trinity and opening one’s mind to scientific 
knowledge seemed to many a great simplification. In a way it was, 
but it did not make theology easier, but more difficult, and called 
' for boldness of spirit and a fresh exercise of intelligence. The 
curiosity about monotheism amongst us is that we so infrequently 
use the term except when speaking of the religion of the ancient 
Hebrews. The preferred term to denote our theological position is 
“theism.” This is indeed a most unspecialised term; but I under- 
stand “‘ theism” to refer to the belief in a transcendent Personal 
God, as an entity whose essence is above and distinct from the 
natural order. The text-books of the theological schools give, as I 
read them, the flimsiest basis for this conception and tacitly admit 
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that the objections to it cannot be rebutted. I find, as it turns out, 
that I can only appreciate this presentation of the theistic idea as 
one of the later stages of anthropomorphism. Anthropomorphist 
thinking is not perhaps wholly inescapable or undesirable but it 
cannot be made the standard by which to judge philosophy. 

Monotheism obviously refers to one God; it emphasises the 
idea of one God only. While we have been, or should have been, 
meditating the implications of this idea of one God only, science 
through this half-century has been, in spectacular fashion, filling 
out the picture of the order of nature as a continuous unity, a single 
dynamic and variational process the basis of which is in patterns of 
energy that scientifically speaking, come out of nothing. Thus the 
facts of nature, whatever their complication, are taken to be ultimately 
one fact only. And what has that to do with one God only? The 
connection obviously is in the concept of God which dominates the 
whole of Western theology, the concept of God as Creator, Source 
or Ground. The two great notions of the singleness of God and the 
singleness of the natural order give us the question how we are 
going to keep them apart in the interests of theism. But of course 
we cannot do that at all so long as we are committed to the idea of 
God’s creativity. Thus we are clearly committed to some sort of 
monism. That is the way our logic goes, whatever our hankering for 
the dualism of orthodoxy. The true development of monotheism 
in the modern situation is to a theistic monism. In these terms 
our characteristic task is clarified, though far from simplified. 

A theology may be expected to be built around some secured 
main positions, which in a fairly regular way involve in the first place 
the establishment of the existence of God, and an exposition of His 
attributes, and in second place, an evaluation of the nature of the 
world under God, with a teaching on the nature, place, duty and hope 
of man. 

All that is often reduced to the common cliché that religion 
gives theology the job of proving the existence of God and the fact 
of immortality. We could ask, out of ordinary interest, where these 
matters have got to in A Free Religious Faith. The first task of a 
rational establishment of the existence of God is not there seriously 
undertaken, and the last one, the issue of immortality, is kept open, 
and the answers “‘ Yes,” “‘ No” and “ Don’t know ” are all equally 
calmly regarded. Thus, on the end questions,—divine origins and 
human destiny—this extraordinary work may be said to be non- 
committal. And I take this to be a recognition of the degree to which 
unconsciously a humanist centre has held firmly amongst us whilst 
the metaphysical and supernaturalist assertiveness has for the 
moment retracted. This we should find to be a healthy augury. 

Taking the last first; on the question of immortality I do not 
think any knowledgeable person would ever consult a Unitarian 
on this. Formerly, about 25 years ago, the Unitarian emphatically 
associated immortality with the fact of God. No immortality, then 
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no God. But it is not quite like that now. The Unitarian has got 
nothing specific to say about immortality—unless he is also a 
Spiritualist. He knows no more than the next man. And this 
admission, which will cost him something, is also worth something, 
since honesty anywhere is a great gain. He only knows that he 
belongs to life, whether temporarily or for ever, he cannot say; 
for he does not perfectly know the principles of life or where its 
limitations lie, nor what among its visible transformations is 
invisibly possible. As health is nearly always a sensible attitude 
to ill-health, so the quality of life is often in the bearing of men who 
have knowledge of death, death which is only partly brute fact and, 
for the rest, is a far mystery, however close it stands. 

‘ The critical question on this matter for the Unitarian teacher 
is, I suppose, whether his teaching is felt to have a full religious 
content despite the loss of a direct and simple gospel of immortality. 

One takes the impression here that the Unitarian is ready to 
build out against that loss, and this by bringing a proper sense of 
God fully into the middle of his whole world-view. 

Let us then turn to the doctrine of God. The proofs of the 
existence of God are little employed and seem to be little regarded 
amongst us. Perhaps we are persuaded that they have not survived 
the scorn of Kant, and any survey of our references to the doctrine 
of God through these SO years suggests we have always been far 
more in the camp of the intuitionalists than in that of the rationalists. 
It is a lush and meadowy camp, and, if you tread about in it too 
much, as we have been doing, it is inclined to turn into a quagmire. 
As to rationalism and intuitionalism, each has its place, and the 
important thing to remember is that rationalism has the first. The 
works of reason provide the field in which intuition may work. 
The primacy of reason is maintained by the Roman Catholic 
theology, and though the neo-Calvinists have thoroughly obscured 
the fact, the primacy of reason is also set up in the great Protestant 
Confessions. In the one, reason is the preface to authority, in the 
other, to revelation. We are in need of some sort of articulation 
like that of methodically setting out our rationally grounded 
mysticism, the broad authority for which is in natural religion, 
and the enemy of which is all sectarian revelation. 

: Concerning the proofs of the existence of God: the medieval 
proofs which depend upon a verbal twist have, of course, no 

- persuasion with us. But the cosmological proofs cannot be set aside 
in the same way. The arguments from cause and from purpose 
are still in the field, marshalling the further data disclosed by modern 
science. It may be that we have come to show little appetite for them 
since we suspect that they do not produce the thought of God that 
the heart is said to. seek, and religion to require. It may be that 
whereas the Catholics and Orthodox know what to do in their own 
interest with the rational argument from nature, we feel that we do 
not. We see them set it up deliberately to rear upon it their own 
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sectarian superstructures. But it does not become thereby their 
exclusive property, and the rational argument from purpose and 
cause should, in fact, be more prominent in our usage, remembering 
our rationalistic connections. To it we should bring not a sectarian, 
but a broadly religious regard and interpretation. 

Concerning the argument from purpose: we do not know what 
the purpose of the universe is. Even if we had the fullest human 
knowledge it is difficult to see how we could assess the purpose of 
that which, since it is absolutely inclusive, is absolutely unique. 
For, with the absolutely unique, our comparative principles would 
be at a loss. 

But the fullest knowledge would always be beyond us for the 
simple reason that we are inside the universe and not outside it. 
We cannot objectively examine it as we would a specimen on the 
bench, for we are part of the specimen. 

What information we have could be called inside information. 
And the inside information we have cannot be impartially cognitive, 
but is reactive at the instinctual level. This non-cognitive knowledge 
is given in what we call faith, and faith is not any conceptual idea 
or any body of doctrines, but the impulse to constructive action, 
a sort of blind confidence. For comparison it can be likened to the 
instinctive behaviour of animals who can be said to act on a know- 
ledge they do not possess. Side by side with this activist confidence 
there is the aesthetic experience in which beauty becomes a way of 
knowing and the response to our environment by way of beauty is 
taken as a kind of confirmatory signal to our faith. 

To return to the consideration of purpose. Although we cannot 
see what the purpose of the universe is, or even whether there is 
one, we can observe the presence of limited purposes within it. 
These are obvious in the instinctive behaviour of animals, as we have 
suggested. And that would be enough to show that the universe 
was capable of purposiveness, and actually produced purposes in 
innumerable patterns. But the evidence is much more far-reaching 
than these particular instances, however numerous. This evidence 
consists in all that is involved in what we call evolution, and much 
more is involved in it than is commonly supposed. It is a vast pity 
that evolution is customarily presented with so narrow a reference. 
For it is not, as many would have us think, just a matter of natural 
selection, nor, moreover, is it restricted to the biological field. 
Since natural selection is the process of killing off the unfit it should 
be obvious that it could evolve, of itself, nothing whatever. No 
amount of killing off the unfit could produce one fit specimen unless 
some much more substantial process was at work. Dr. Julian 
Huxley’s lectures some months ago on the wireless discoursed so 
much on the process of elimination that he seemed unable to see 
that elimination by itself could only give us the reason for the 
extinction of all animal life. Natural selection is a censor only 
working in one particular interest—the utilitarian—but the making 
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force in evolution which natural selection only influences is the 
appetite of life for design and re-design. 

Even the wider mechanistic formula, that life seeks the perfect 
adaptation of the organism to the environment, will not do either. 
For perfect adaptation to environment was achieved many millions 
of years ago in the case of the ants, and, according to the adaptation 
principle, there was no more need for enterprise. One would want 
to know why, after that, life went in for enormously different 
ventures which were less perfect achievements than the life of the 
ant, but less perfect at what we must call a higher level. 

Moreover, evolution has not taken place merely in the arena of 
living things, for the elements of the physical world and their chemical 
elaborations are involved in the vast transformation of evolution. 
It is very striking to notice today that the adjective felt to be appro- 
priate to the behaviour of certain chemicals is “‘ goal-seeking.” 

Concerning Purpose, then; the universe shows purposiveness 
but not a Purpose. It does not show a purpose because if there 
were one we could not see it, being within it and not without. But 
being within it, it would not be surprising if we could fee/ it, and if 
so this would be faith, confirmed by our aesthetic relations to our 
natural environment. Faith might be said to be like instinct in the 
animal—giving us a sense of our way of life without presenting a 
knowledge of it to our examining intelligence. 

The argument from cause is a related argument. The time has 
gone by when cause could be assigned to mechanistic law or 
statistical chance. On the other hand, the notion of some external 
divine fabricator, working in a material alien to himself, survives 
only amongst old wives’ tales. 

If we are to find a word, a single concept, to characterise the 
cause of the whole fulness, the pleroma of being, it will be necessary 
to bear in mind the features we have indicated: fundamentally it 
is energy and not matter, for matter is only a comparatively stable 
phase. This energy is a unity infinitely variational. This creative 
energy works by primary forms of law which are reflected in our 
mathematical principles. These apparantly rational forms of design 
in the world of energy and matter disclose a psychic aspect as they 
pass towards living phenomena, and in man they pass into 
individually centred conscious mentality. 

A creative activity with rational and psychic aspects and a 
general directional sweep must be characterised in our language as 
Will. To attribute Will comprehensively to this activity seems not 
so much a mystical impulse as an unavoidable admission, as neutral 
as most scientific discernments. Comte, for instance, explicitly 
agreed that will is the best description of cosmic causation, although, 
in his peculiar way, he had no use for the idea. 

Now, if we are to speak of God at all, this Will is the Will 
of God. And the Will of God is the whole and sufficient datum for 
the religious man. To discuss the existence of God apart from his 
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will is, of course, an entire vanity. There is no knowable God apart 
from His will, and God’s existence is impossible apart from His 
creation. He exists by and in His act. He is a creator or nothing. 

In approaching the establishment of the idea of God in this way 
we are all the time drawing in meaning which at this point is able to 
discharge a coherent series of answers to questions in religion. 

What, then is the will of God? It is the will-to-be, the creative 
will, the will to existence. 

Is it the existence of good things that he wills? He wills the 
existence of all things, and He is good if existence is good, if existence 
is preferable to non-existence. 

But does existence include evil things? Yes, the essence of 
creation is variation. Sensible creatures are conscious of pain and 
pleasure; and ethical beings distinguish further between good and 
bad as right and wrong. 

Is the will of God morally indifferent, then? This can only be 
said if we manage to forget that amid all the things that the divine 
will has brought to being, it has brought to being mankind. 

Man, therefore, is borne upon the eternal stream of the divine 
will, and, since the divine will is formatively present everywhere, 
he also bears the will of God within himself. His duty at the point 
of his greatest seriousness is to come to some awareness of the divine 
will within him, and to enact it as he can, in his life. 

What duty is enjoined by this awareness? Man’s duty is to 
become human and not to seek his destiny on any other line. The 
duty of becoming human is only too evidently no easy programme. 
To a great extent man has become a child of his own ideas about 
himself, and always there is a contest about what style of life man 
should adopt, and what forces in his nature he can trust. Before his 
mind and imagination man sets up images of himself, projections 
of his moral dream in which he sees his ideal and his duty and his 
judge. How fortunate is the Western world that it should have been 
given for a heritage the precious and noble figure of Jesus Christ. 
And what a discerning and propitious intuition is it that God became 
man in Christ, for so is symbolised the idea of a charismatic mankind 
—a mankind that is, in a peculiar way, a God-bearing manifestation 
in which the will of God has wonderfully produced a nature, our own, 


without which the Divine Will could not be itself nor do what it 
would. 


As this situation and prospect are more fully taken into our 
minds and imagination, the more our hearts are moved to prayer. 
What evil and sin are, we can discern with awe and horror; what 
conscience and salvation are, becomes blessedly clear; and miracle, 
which is the very breath of religion, is everywhere beheld. 

H. D. Lewis, at the end of a criticism of a book by Brunner 
remarked, “ There is an opportunity for an imaginative philosophy 
of religion greater than at any other time.” On our own charac- 
teristic ground that opportunity is not closed against us. 


The Structure of Religion 
Professor Dr. C. J. BLEEKER, of Amsterdam 


T is no exaggeration to say that, at least on the continent of 

Europe, phenomenology is a term which is popular nowadays. 
It is used in and out of season. This reminds me of the witty and 
profound philosophy of clothes which Carlyle expounds in Sartor 
Resartus. Carlyle plays upon the word “ clothes ”’ so that it includes 
not only the woven material in which man hides his miserable 
body and which he uses to follow faithfully the changing fashion 
in colour and cut, but also the numerous forms in which man’s 
social, cultural and spiritual life is dressed. These “ clothes ” 
conform to fashion and possess symbolic value. They both conceal 
and reveal a deep secret. It is worthwhile to scrutinize the termi- 
nology of science from the point of view of Carlyle’s philosophy 
of clothes. It may seem absurd to accuse stern science of fashion- 
mongery. The principle of impartiality, which science defends is, 
surely, a safeguard against that capricious coquetry which is 
considered to be woman’s charming prerogative! But it cannot be 
denied that science is dressing itself in clothes of continuously new 
ideas, which have obviously been chosen on purpose. The choice 
of these ideas is determined by strong and primary needs. 

Today the idea of phenomenology is current. It can be found 
in literature of many different kinds. It seems very attractive to the 
present generation. A reasonable explanation would be that it 
answers a longing for a realistic-and penetrating philosophy of 
life, freed from abstract or subjective trends of thinking. However 
this may be, phenomenology has aspects which demand close 
attention whatever may be the reasons why this notion has such a 
wide circulation. Phenomenology is a new and young science. 
This is true both of phenomenology in general and of the 
phenomenology of religion which is the topic of this article. It is 
still in a phase of experiment, and has not yet evolved the strict 
methods which characterize the older sciences; nor have the limits 
of its domain been sharply determined—so it is not impossible that 
phenomenology of religion may fail to achieve its objects if it treats 
its problems in an arbitrary and careless manner. The first condition 
for a successful future for phenomenology is that its methods should 
be defined more precisely and the limits of its sphere of action fixed 
more exactly. 

Phenomenology of religion has arisen, quite naturally, out of 
the study of the history of religions. If we are interested in the 
religious significance of sacrifice, or prayer or magic art in the 
historic religions of Egypt, China or the Islamic world, do we not 
also want to know what sacrifice, prayer and magic art mean in 
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themselves, and so find ourselves embarked upon the study of the 
phenomenology of religion. In pursuing our inquiries we are 
continually dependent upon the history of religions for the provision 
of material for our study. The danger then arises that students of 
the phenomenology of religion may bring together such hetero- 
geneous facts and draw such hurried conclusions, that the science 
is immersed in the night which makes all cats grey. 


In order to protect the phenomenology of religion against the 
encroachment upon its domain by dilettant,i the phenomenological 
method must be sharply scrutinized, both as to its consequences and 
as to its application. This method is twofold: it can be described 
as the epoché and the “‘ eidetic vision.” These two principles can 
hardly be separated, but in this inquiry it is necessary to treat them 
individually. 

The first principle, indicated by the Greek word epoché can be 
translated “‘ suspension of judgment.” When you exercise the 
epoché, you are putting yourself into the position of a listener who 
does not judge according to preconceived notions. When applied to 
phenomenology of religion this principle is most fruitful. It shows 
clearly where the limits of this science lie. Phenomenology of 
religion must be clearly distinguished both from theology and from 
the philosophy of religion, for the simple reason that phenomenology, 
which exercises the epoché, cannot concern itself with the question 
of the truth of religion. That is a problem which interests theology 
and philosophy of religion to a high degree. Theology, and, in 
particular, dogmatics, starts from the truth of the revelation in the 
Bible and of the Christian belief. Theology has to make decisions 
in this matter. The task of the philosophy of religion is to prove the 
truth or the reliability of religion by rational argument. 
Phenomenology does not trouble itself about this problem; it 
cannot even go into the question, lest it should lose its capacity to 
study impartially every religious phenomenon, however incomprehen- 
sible, exotic or repelling it may be. Phenomenology must start 
by accepting as proper objects of study all phenomena which are 
professed to be religious: subsequently it can be used to sift what is 
genuinely religious from what is inferior. 

There is another aspect of the epoché. It requires that dogmatic 
presuppositions, whether religious or anti-religious, be put aside. 
Religious dogmatism must be avoided; if you start, say, from the 
premise that only Christianity can claim to be true religion, you 
have blocked the way which should lead to real phenomenological 
insight. But on the other hand, it cannot be sufficiently emphasised 
that the student of phenomenology must free himself from atheistic 
preconceptions. There have been, and there are still, scholars who 
think that the history of religion is the story of the gradual vanishing 
of religion. Behind such theories there is a tendency to reduce 
religion to certain psychological and social factors. But religion 
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can never be explained away as consisting only of non-religious 
phenomena. Religion must be understood in and by itself. 

The second principle, that of the eidetic vision, can easily be 
understood. “* Eidetic”’ is derived from the Greek word eidos, 
which means “essence.” The eidetic principle has as its aim the 
search for the eidos, that is, the essentials, of religious phenomena. 
The principle itself is simple and clear, but its application to the 
many-coloured and refractory material is an art which demands 
skill and sensitivity and a sense of what is really religious. Only 
by phenomenological study is it justifiable to believe that one has 
penetrated into the core of religious phenomena. Here it can only 
be asked by what method we should proceed. In general the answer 
is that we should try to understand religious phenomena in a religious 
manner, that is to say, in the spirit of the religious man. We should 
not rest before we have understood why certain facts have religious 
value for certain peoples or individuals, however strange such 
manifestations of the religious consciousness may seem to modern 
men. 

By means of two technical terms the double aim of the 
phenomenology of religion can be defined: it exercises the theoria 
of the phenomena and it seeks for the Jogos of the phenomena. 
Theoria should be taken here in its original significance. It means 
the unbiassed and direct way of studying the religious phenomena, 
which leads to the eidetic vision. In this article it is proposed to give 
special consideration to the /ogos of the phenomena. This idea has 
been chosen to emphasize that religion is no complex of feelings 
and emotions which withdraws from serious inquiry, but that it 
does possess a Jogos of its own, though this is a logic of a different 
kind from that of the natural sciences. However, being logical, 
religion can become an object of scientific research. It will perhaps 
clarify the import of the Jogos of the phenomena, if another idea is 
used. One can also say that we are studying the structure of religion. 
The word “ structure” again stresses the truth that religion is no 
subjective, uncontrollable secret of the soul, but that it is an objective 
entity, built up according to strict spiritual laws, and having a 
structure which is logical throughout, that is to say, phenomeno- 
logically logical. This goes so far that, if we know the fundamental 
attitude of a certain type of religion, we can predict that it will form 
» an idea of God of a certain kind, that it will express itself in a cult 
of a certain type and that it will build up an analogous system of 
ethics. It is evident that the logic of the structure of religion is valid 
only on broad lines. Irrational and contingent details must always 
be taken into account. 

This /ogos of the phenomena, when discovered, is valid both 
for religion as such, that is to say, religion in the abstract, and for 
religions in the plural, that is, religion in its concrete manifestations. 
As to religion in the abstract, this is the idea which all religions 
realize in their own way. This idea can be analysed and expressed 
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as follows: religion is founded on a certain idea of God; secondly, 
from this idea of God certain behaviour, both cultural and practical, 
issues; lastly, from the fundamental idea there can be deduced a 
conception of the path which man should follow to obtain salvation. 
The structure of religion is thus seen to consist in the holy vision, 
the holy action, the holy path. This scheme has only formal value, 
but in a structural respect it is highly important. It is applicable 
to all religions without exception. If in any sketch of a religion 
one of these three constitutive elements is missing, it can be con- 
cluded that the sketch, however clever it may be, is incomplete. 

The Jogos of the phenomena gains concreteness and colour, 
when we consider the structure of the historic religions. It is not 
difficult to identify there the following four elements of structure: 
constant forms, irreducible factors, points of crystallization, and 
types. 

Constant Forms. Comparative religion long ago observed 
features of resemblance between different religions. From. this 
observation the conclusion was too readily drawn that religions which 
outwardly appeared somewhat similar must be dependent on each 
other. This conclusion may be right, but it can also lead us on a 
wrong track. Each religious phenomenon has, nothwithstanding 
striking likeness with other utterances of religion, an original and 
inimitable character, as will be demonstrated later. Parallels and 
analogies can be handled in a more fruitful way. They teach us 
something about the nature of the constant forms in which religion 
appears. The inexpert may think that the forms which religion has 
at its disposal for utterance are inexhaustible, but this is a false 
conclusion which has misled even learned scholars. A more precise 
examination of the problem leads to the astonishing conclusion 
that the richness of forms of religious life is quite restricted. One 
should not be deceived by the many-coloured and immense pluri- 
formity of religious phenomena. In reality the number of forms 
which the religious consciousness has for its expression is constant 
and far less numerous than is generally supposed. 


Constant, for instance, are the metaphors which picture the 
relation of the human soul to God. There are four: God and man 
are related to each other either as master and servant, or as father 
and child, or as friend and friend, or as lover and beloved. These 
images have each of them their own value for the heart of the 
religious man. In this connection it is important to observe that these 
metaphors are used by the adherents of widely different religions. 
It is interesting to observe that religious imagination, which is 
believed to be so prolific, is not capable of creating other images 
for man’s relation to God than those mentioned. The same is true 
of the structure of a cultus; the holy action is performed according 
to fixed schemes which recur in different religions. The cult forms 
seem to be bewilderingly manifold. Nevertheless the fundamental 
structure, formally taken, is rather simple and holds good for most 
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religions. Man’s intercourse with God is regulated throughout the 
world by sacrifice and prayer. Both sacrifice and prayer have a 
certain rhythm and inner logic. The cult actively develops along 
certain lines which can be traced even in religions of different types. 
The deity is everywhere adored at holy places and at holy seasons. 
In the same way religious ethics seem to be ruled by certain norms. 
Every student of the history of religions knows that a restricted 
series of commandments and interdictions, very similar in content, 
are to be found in a number of religions. And lastly it should be 
observed that the number of channels for religious ecstasy are 
also restricted, as a study of mysticism shows. The ascent of the soul 
to God takes place according to a fixed scheme, which can be found 
in the writings of a number of mystics. The soul obtains the highest 
bliss in three phases: by means of purification, illumination and 
union. 

Irreducible Factors. Notwithstanding the many striking features 
which point to conformity and kinship, each religion and each separate 
religious phenomenon possesses a peculiar signature and some 
irreducible characteristic. Comparative religion has in the past 
paid too much attention to these parallels. Behind such an interest 
lies a tendency to find everywhere that the thoughts, metaphors 
and motives have been borrowed by one religion from another. 
The result is that what is unique and original in each religion is 
treated as negligible or ignored altogether. 

The task of phenomenology of religion is to see that justice is 
done to these irreducible and original factors. We have to remember 
that the procedure of a science like phenomenology is quite different 
from that of the natural sciences. The natural sciences seek for the 
general laws and rules which govern nature. Phenomenology is an 
historical science and therefore interested in the value of individual 
facts. It has to explain facts which cannot be explained by any 
known law. Phenomenology will win its most glorious victories 
when it dedicates itself to the task of characterizing those individual 
religious features which possess religious value. This work pre- 
supposes not only extensive and matter-of-fact knowledge, but also 
sensitivity and capacity to penetrate into the essence of religious 
phenomena by means of intuition. In this respect phenomeno- 
logical work is akin to that of the artist. It can never be proved that 
a phenomenological sketch is right. Such a study must prove its 
truth by its own quality. Once our eyes are open to the irreducible 
factors, these will be detected in many aspects of religious life. 

True religion cannot be reduced to non-religious factors. 
Many efforts have been made to do this. They belong to the field 
of the philosophy of religion. It is sufficient to state that such theories 
do not further the understanding of religion, but rather the opposite. 
Religion is something sui generis. Its domain is the holy. The first 
to grasp the idea that the holy is the core of religion was the late 
Swedish archbishop Nathan Séderblom, a great student of the 
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history of religions. He made valuable observations in this field 
long before Rudolph Otto, of Marburg, wrote his famous book 
The Idea of the Holy. Even if one might be inclined to criticize 
Otto’s work, and even if it may be questioned whether the essence 
of religion is fully characterized by this notion, it cannot be denied 
that in the conception of the holy one of the irreducible elements 
of religion is identified. 

Religion in general proves to be a unique phenomenon. In 
the same sense each of the different historic religions has in its 
structure a certain individuality which can only be understood in 
itself. This becomes clear when we perceive that every religion is 
solving the problems of life in its own particular way. The stumbling- 
block in life is that all things pass away, that on earth nothing is 
perfect and that what exists, is defective. All religious men have to 
wrestle with deficiency and suffering: they are burdened by a sense 
of sin and guilt; they wish to obtain happiness. This general religious 
problem can be solved in different ways. Christianity admonishes 
its adherents to bear the burden of life with patience and humility. 
Sin is the big enemy to be fought. Suffering and the cross cannot be 
explained; they have no meaning which human beings understand: 
they must be borne in imitation of Jesus and as a trial of the strength 
of man’s confidence in God. But it can also happen that the 
deficiency of life on earth becomes so oppressive that it is felt 
that only the total abolition of life can bring freedom. Both Greek 
tragedy and Buddhism followed this line, each in its own way. Greek 
tragedy describes in dramatic form how man unintentionally gets 
entangled in a net of suffering and guilt. Finally there is no escape. 
Only by his destruction or death can man atone for his guiltless guilt. 
Buddhism teaches that man by his ignorance is chained to the 
circular course of birth and death, with all its accompanying 
suffering. But as soon as man has acquired the liberating insight, 
he is able to free himself from the grip of transiency and can take the 
path which leads to Nirvana. These are three examples of differing 
attitudes towards the problem of life, and each contains an 
irreducible factor. 


_ Points of Crystallization. Among the constant religious forms, 
which are joined together to form a unique and original structure, 
phenomenological research is seeking for the fundamental elements 
of religion. The trained eye of the scholar has already seen that 
the religious phenomena are grouped around different points of 
crystallization. In order to understand their significance we must 
take religion as such into consideration. There will be no contradic- 
tion if we define religion as an attitude. Religious man is taking a 
certain attitude when he believes in supernatural power. I propose 
to use for this attitude the technical term: habitus. It is a certain 
habitus which works as a point of crystallization, that is to say, 
a certain habitus engenders a conception of the deity, a doctrine of 
salvation and a cult, together with a certain moral standard, all of 
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which are homogeneous and can logically be deduced from the 
appropriate point of crystallization. This throws new light on the 
formal elements of the structure of religion which have been 
mentioned, namely the formal scheme: the holy vision, the holy 
action, the holy path. This scheme acquires content and colour 
through different types of habitus. 


This habitus can be orientated in different ways. On the direction 
of the orientation the structure of religion is dependent. Each 
orientation is directed to some aspect of reality in which, or by means 
of which, the holy appears or the deity reveals its nature. This aspect 
of reality, which acts as a medium for the manifestation of the 
divine, can be divided into two provinces: that of nature and that 
of spirit. At the outset there is a great difference between those 
forms of habitus which are orientated to the good elements of nature 
and those which focus the values of the spirit. 


For the first, there are religions which have nature as the 
principal or sole source of knowledge of God. It would be wrong 
to call them naturalistic, for they discern the spirit in nature. There 
are three types of this kind of religion: (1) Primitive religion belongs 
to this category. Primitive man lives so close to nature that he can 
hardly distinguish himself from his surroundings. He has to face 
up continuously to uncontrollable powers in nature. (2) The 
religions of antiquity also belong to this type. The religions of 
Egypt, Mesopotamia, Greece and Rome each have their own 
character, but their habitus is the same; it consists in the worship 
of a cosmic life which reveals a divine spontaneity, namely the 
capacity to conquer death again and again. (3) Nature yields a 
third aspect, that of a transiency which conceals the holy. This 
conception has been formed in India. All Indian religious systems 
rest on the painful experience that life is defective. Whoever 
possesses the right knowledge can lift the veil, resist the seductive 
power of this world and find the Absolute. These are three types of 
religion orientated to nature. On the other hand the Aabitus directed 
to the values of the spirit is also represented by different types. 
The first type is mysticism, which, however chameleon-like it may be 
in its form, is always rooted in a specific habitus. That is the orienta- 
tion to emptiness, to spaciousness. The mystic loves what is roomy. 
He empties his soul of all human passions. His ideas are negative; 
his metaphors for his experiences have been borrowed from the 
desert and lonely places. He is like a lark, which flies up into the 
endless breadth of heaven in order to praise the fulness of divine 
life. But attention should be paid not only to the “ vertical line ” 
of mysticism but also to the ‘“ horizontal line” of those religions 
which derive their knowledge of God from history. To this category 
belong the religions of Zarathustra, Judaism, Islam and Christianity. 
The adherents of these religions orientate themselves to time. They 
have received God’s revelation in the course of history. Lastly, 
there is a habitus which is a focussing of man’s own spirit in order 
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to meet a higher spirit. When nature has become incomprehensible 
and the historic religious tradition has lost its authority, man is 
forced to explore his own spirit. This is the significance of some 
present-day religious movements. 

Types. It has been argued that religious phenomena have some 
characteristics which are inexplicable. All religions show some 
features which are peculiar and typical. The typical is a special 
category. It can be described as follows: each religion chooses from 
a multitude of religious ideas one special feature, which it works 
out with its full concentrated power and represents in an ideal form. 
This feature or idea is also to be found in other religions, but then 
only in a subordinate position. In its typical form it occurs only in 
the religion in question. 

This is not the place to define the typical features of all religions, 
but it is useful to illustrate the principle by examples. The Ancient 
Egyptians were fascinated by the mystery of death: all relics of their 
civilization bear witness to a strong interest in eternal life, an interest 
which arises from the contemplation of death. The Greeks wrestled 
with the problem of the relation between form and creative life. 
They loved the severe, beautiful style, in art, in behaviour, in 
philosophy. But they knew also inspiration, the holy madness which 
breaks all forms and leads men on strange paths. The Romans knew 
the value of observance. In deep respect for numinous forces they 
followed fixed rules in worship, in social life, and in personal 
behaviour, in order to be safe. The wisdom of old China was to 
live in harmony with the way of the universe, the great Tao. 
Judaism was characterized by the feeling of awe before God’s 
holiness, which animated both worship and daily life. Islam took 
its name from the complete obedience of its adherents to Allah. 

It may clarify the argument if we take a particular example and 
apply the principles enunciated above to one of the main world 
religions. Islam is well suited to this purpose. It is well known that 
Islam shows many parallels to other religions of the Near East, 
especially to Judaism and Christianity, not only in outer appearance, 
but also in its attitude to inner religious problems. There is a striking 
analogy between the Islamic belief in predestination and that of 
Calvinism, in that both express an awareness of God’s overpowering 
holiness. Therefore people often think that Islam is an inferior 
religion which lacks originality. But Islam shows an energy, a tough- 
ness, a capacity to bind its adherents, which is very striking and forms 
an awkward stumbling-block to conversion. This shows that, 
besides the constant forms which can be seen elsewhere, there is to 
be found in Islam an irreducible factor which is the real secret of 
this religion. And if you ask for the point of crystallization, it is 
evident that the inner habitus of this religion is the attitude of the 
soul which is convinced that in history it meets God, who revealed 
his nature and his will by the prophet Mohammed. Lastly, the 
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typical feature of Islam, which marks the whole Mohammedan 
religious life, is absolute obedience to Allah. 

Our conclusion is that every living religion is a complete structure 
which can only be scientifically and religiously understood by 
applying the phenomenological principle of the theoria and thereby 
penetrating through to the religious core of the religious phenomena 
which crowd the pages of human history from earliest times and 
surround us today on every hand. 


Claas Jouco Bleeker, pH.D., Professor of the History of Religions 
at Amsterdam University since 1946. Specialist in the History of 
Egyptian religion. Previously a minister in the Dutch Reformed 
Church. Since 1930 connected with the Secretariat of the I.A.R.F., 
first as Secretary and now as Vice-President. 


Reason and Mysticism in Religion 
W. E. WALKER 


in is doubtful whether a rationalistic religion can meet the spiritual 

and moral needs of society as a whole: first, because men generally 
are not guided by reason except as this is a higher form of animal 
instinct; and, in the second place, because men, when they do begin 
to think of reason in their actions, do so as a process of rationalisa- 
tion rather than as an improved discipline of the spirit. Religion is 


this discipline, but few indeed are those who will administer it 


through the reason. Others who are “ religious ”’ are so in acting on 
** revealed’ truth, this being indispensable to them. As to the 
majority, they seem to be motivated by a watered truth, a specious 
pragmatism or adaptation of means to ends and ends to means 
according to personal advantage rather than ethical necessity. 
It is notable that ‘‘ social advance,”’ itself a form of rationalisation, 
does not improve the character of the individual as a self, but only 
as a social unit. Were it otherwise, social problems would surely 


_ follow a course of diminution, which they do not appear to do! 


Yet religion more than anything else, not excluding science and 
philosophy, must’ be rational in principle if it is to serve its 
high and deep purpose. The knowledgeable people of the world 
are blind—self-blinded to this fact. They write off religion as the 
dance or dirge of unreason and practise in its stead the culture of 
the brain. But this of itself has no religious validity, though it 
produce many pale simulations of religion; which, however, 
may have less reason in them than inhered in some of the tribal 
cults. Moreover, one outcome of brain culture is the morals of 
efficiency, which in many ways is sheer immorality. 
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Religion is rational in lifting the curtain on anthropomorphism 
and exposing its ultimate inadequacy or falsity. In its final achieve- 
ment, therefore, rationalistic religion may differ scarcely one whit 
from the object of “revealed” religion, which is to usher the 
human spirit into the inmost chamber of the real and there show it 
what is good and true and right. But since in the human being (as, 
perhaps, in the divine being also) reason can never be completely 
naked, none can ever penetrate to the inner presence, much less 
linger within it, by means of reason alone. At the least, the reason 
must be tipped with the imagination, so that, if only a little, the 
spirit may diffuse itself beyond the limits of cerebral measurement 
and mental preoccupation. 

The stem of reason must open out into the flower of communion. 
The laws of computation and composition, even association, must 
give place to “Him” or ‘“‘ That ”—to God—and, through God, 
to the direct channel of inner communication between man and man. 
For everyone, such attainment unaided is impossible and the majority 
of those who would experience it rely on the authority of others. 
The priest and the evangelist, in their different media and degrees, 
claim to be vested with the due authority and, as numbers go in 
this sphere, they have the larger followings. But some there are 
who, combining great confidence in reason with a warmth of 
aspiration towards the fulfilment of truth and beauty in themselves, 
will submit to no authority other than that of the spirit. They cannot 
brook intermediaries, nor need they; for they are as rich in earnest- 
ness of faith as they are keen in intellectual apprehension: and, 
too, in love of the community they are not to be found wanting. 
For these, none but a rationalistic religion (rationalism supervened 
upon by grace) will suffice. But for so great an enterprise they must 
bear as great a responsibility. For thus is it with those who engage 
to keep faith with truth: they must be as constant in their devotion as 
ever was lover to beloved, the two in instant and perpetual rapture 
with one another; and he who thus loves the truth must be obedient 
to its direction in all things, whether of mind, body or estate. 

Reason we may not call God without putting ourselves in 
danger of turning it, as did the French of the Revolution, into the 
Moloch of the latest social tyranny. Conversely, it is wrong to 
speak of God as reason, meaning by this that he is just that, nothing 
more. To do so is to fall into the current failure of rationalisation. 
On the other hand, one should yield to none in his claim that 
religion is essentially rational in character, even though the majority 
of formal religionists may fail to present it in this light. It is, perhaps, 
only through reason that we can perceive the high ethic of the spirit, 
even as it is only in the stillness or suspension of reason that we 
become fully aware of the real, the spiritual, nature of being. 

It is as if within the divine being, spirit is the mother, reason 
the father, of the inner activity of creation. The mother is usually 
more accessible to her children, though perhaps too lightly ignored 
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by them when they consider that they are ‘“‘ become of age.”” Hence, 
maybe, the indifference of the majority to what are called spiritual 
things. Having lost, or failed to acquire, the sense of the depth and 
the height of the glory and majesty of the real, they account mention 
of these things as so much sentimentality or superstition. Hence, 
again, the emergence and preservation of ‘“‘ revealed” truth for 
the composure and uplifting of those who ask for an occasional 
return to reality from the labyrinthine confusion of the world’s 
interests. But for those who not only desire the mother, but seek to do 
the will of the father also, the imperatives of reason must be obeyed. 
He who would be full grown, notwithstanding that he must 
4 be born of the spirit, must attain stature of mind also. It is indeed 
a necessity of his spiritual birth that he should exercise his mind 
on the supremely ethical plane of reason, since, in the beginning, the 
divine gave birth to things within itself for a purpose. Not to believe 
this is doubtless to be non-religious, however moral, philosophic, 
enquiring or efficient one may be. To believe it is to admit the whole 
of living to be a duty, though not a mournful one. It may be objected 
that most people, especially the humanist and rationalist, do this 
without entertaining any motivating idea of religion at all. Be it so. 
I commenced by expressing a doubt whether rationalistic religion 
could have value for any but a few. I conclude on the same note. 
Some will say that the position is one of rationalism versus 
religion. I suggest that it is rather rationalism versus sublimated 
reason and, while this inevitably leads to religion, it is not what 
rationalists (or “‘ rationalisers ’’) ordinarily mean when speaking of 
religion. Modern religion must be rationalism p/us. That plus 
represents all the difference between a world of constructive sense 
and one of transcendent sensibility; between efficient objectification 
and inner transmutation. 
Given a pure rationalism are we not brought into close affinity 
with mysticism? And might it not be that, just as love is ultra- 
reason, mysticism, which is love-in-perfection, is ultra-rationalism ? 


William Ewart Walker, a member of Upper Chapel, Sheffield. 
Occasional lay-preacher. Published Verse: Testimonies and Seekers. 
Previous Article Religion as Prayer, Vol. Iv, p. 1. 


LIMITATIONS 


Now each poor patch—organic compounds laced 
With immortality—looks for a face 
That it can apprehend. 


Mortality alone can never scry 
What habits the grey sponge behind the eye. 
It only, fearful, hears the wild beast rage 
Thudding inside the ribs’ curved cage. 
P. J. HELM 
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EXPOSTULATION ON THE DILEMMA OF PACIFISM 


SIR, 

With reference to the article in your Autumn Number under 
the above heading I would like to suggest that the so-called 
‘“‘ Dilemma ” has no concrete existence apart from the mind of the 
author. I cannot find anywhere in the article a real facing-up to 
the actual facts of modern war and the complete absurdity that such 
facts make of any sort of ‘‘ just” war for which the author appears 
_ to plead. It is there—in the monstrous claim that there can be such 
a thing as a “‘ just’ war—that the ‘‘ Dilemma ”’ really reveals itself. 

The spectacle of Korea with its complete ruin of countless 
towns and villages, and its tens of thousands of ordinary peaceful 
folk—our brothers and sisters in God’s family—rendered homeless 
and living the dreadful life of “* refugees,’—should utterly condemn 
any attempted justification of that war or any other war as “ police 
action.”” There is no valid analogy whatsoever. 

‘“‘ A bully will not be turned into a saint by force: the pacifist 
attitude is right about that. But there may be no chance of reaching 
him without first using force to restrain his activities and protect 
his victims.”” It amazes me that such words can be considered to 
have any meaning in face of the use of hydrogen, atomic, and 
jellied petrol bombs with their unimaginable horrors. 

“* The pacifist who bases his objections to war on its incompati- 
bility with the full implications of Christianity, is in a dilemma.” 
I would say rather—‘* The Christian who bases his support of war 
on the claim that under present circumstances—or any other 
circumstances—violence is the only solution of difficult situations, 
is in a dilemma,—a most grievous dilemma.’ 


Worthing. Yours &. MALCOLM RUTT. 


CORRECTIONS CONCERNING THE WAVERING BALANCE 


John W. Rattray, the author of this article on page 10 of the 
previous number, is of Dundee, as stated in the personal note at 
the foot of page 9, not of Aberdeen, as stated in the “‘ Contents.” 

The reference, on page 14, to William Rathbone as one of the 
protagonists of Abolition, should have been to William Roscoe, 
the bi-centenary of whose birth falls on March 8th this year. 
Actually both Roscoe and Rathbone were famous Liverpool citizens 
and both were Unitarians. But Rathbone is to be remembered 
mainly as the founder of District Nursing Associations. The Editor, 
not the writer of the article was, through an oversight, responsible 
for the appearance of the wrong name. 


Wallace Browning Tavener, Minister of St. Mark’s, Edinburgh 
since 1927. Author of The Challenge of Humanism and Jesus and 
His Gospel. Previous Articles A Case for Petitionary Prayer, Vol. 1, 
page 31 and Man’s Place in Nature: an Evocation, Vol. 1, page 94 
(Author of article on page 77 of this issue). 


